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BEFORE THE McKINLEY 
DMINISTRATION. 
ze of the next few weeks, we shall 
1 by the representatives of official 
questions of international policy 
‘ely to be discussed in the first an- 
, of President McKinley. Some 
stions are already the subject of 
in the press. Especially conspic- 
assing are the seal question, the 
ion, the question of the Nicaragua 
involves the status of the Clay- 
Treaty, and, finally, the question 
litation of silver through an inter- 
ungement for the coinage of that 
<ed ratio to gold. 
osition with regard to the seal ques- 
ple one. The seal herd, which re: 
Pribilov Islands during the pairing 
ireatened with destruction by the 
leep-sea seal hunters. The immi- 
is danger was not appreciated at 
mgress, and, consequently, effective 
avert it were not taken. For the 
supplementing the regulations made 
‘ress, we have invited Great Britain 
t in a conference, in which, as Em- 
uy has informed Lord Salisbury, two 
ries interested in the matter, to wit, 
Japan, have been requested to par- 
tis probable that our overture would 
accepted promptly and cordially 
the British Foreign Office but for 
on of the Dominion of Canada. The 
iritish Columbia have profited by the 
he Paris Congress to impose due re- 
n pelagic sealing, and they have per- 
» Ottawa authorities to oppose any 
e with their lucrative calling. The 
f Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Premier of 
ion, is just now strong at Westmin- 
s been proved by England’s denun- 
the German and Belgian commercial 
his request. To his influence should 
ed, no doubt, the fact that Lord Salis- 
zinal assent to the proposal for a con- 
is been since qualified by an expres 
willingness to recognize the right of 
d Japan to take part in the proceed- 
is uncertain, therefore, for the mo- 
withstanding the imperative necessity 
ig new precautions, to prevent the an- 
of the seals, whether a meeting of 
atives of the powers concerned can be 
about. There are some indications, 
that, provided the matter is urged 
iestness by our State Department, as, 
dly, it will be, Lord Salisbury’s objec- 
he admission of Japan and Russia to 
rence will be eventually withdrawn. 
dbably need not expect any further dis- 
f our government’s position in regard 
within the next thirty days. The pur- 
che communication made by our Min- 
. Woodford, to the Duke of Tetuan, 
rily the head of the Spanish Foreign 
1as been made known, thanks to the 
rof correcting the mistaken version of 
1ed in the Paris Temps. He was merely 
to point out how deeply the United 


ire interested, on commercial grounds, 
estoration of tranquillity in Cuba, see- 


the island is our principal purveyor.of 


sar, and our sole purveyor of fine to- 


Aside, moreover, from the volume and 


£ our trade relations, the amount of 
invested by American citizens in the isl- 
3 been computed at scores of millions of 


We are, in truth, Cuba’s chief cus- 


and the whole of Europe combined, in- 
; Spain herself, is less intimately con- 
in the revival of the island’s prosperity 
‘e the United States. 


A firm, sober and 


«ous recital of these facts should suffice to 
strate, even to reluctant ears, that we 
» the requisite status in international law 

* " '-* pm remonstrance against 
present devastating war. 
such a remonstrance has 

ter Woodford, though it 


‘ 


erty that is now going on in Cuba. This may 
seem, perhaps, to many sympathetic persons 
but a poor substitute for the desired recognition 
of Cuban independence, or, at least, of Cuban 
belligerency; but it will be perceived, upon re- 
flection, that the velvet glove covers a steel 
hand. We shall find it easy to show that, be- 
yond criticism on the score of courtesy as is 
President McKinley’s remonstrance, it never- 
theless commits him irrevocably to interposition 
in Ouba at no distant date. It is beyond the 
bounds of possibility that the Cuban rebellion 
should be suppressed within thirty days. The 
end of October will find it more extensive, ramp- 
ant and implacable than it was a year ago. In 
the large province of Santiago, if we exclude 
two or three strongly-fortified and garrisoned 
towns, the revolutionists are absolute masters. 
They are almost equally strong in the province 
of Puerto Principe, and they are numerous in 
Santa Clara, Matanzas and Pinar del Rio. In 
the province of Havana itself they dominate 
the interior highlands, and have carried their 
incursions to the suburbs of the capital. They 
have a certain number of cannon, and they are 
better supplied with weapons of precision and 
ammunition than they have ever previously 
been in the course of the present contest. The 
capture of Victoria de las Tunas, a stronghold 
supposed by the Spaniards to be impregnable, 
is likely to be followed at any hour by another 
achievement of the kind. It is, therefore, en- 
tirely incredible that, at the end of October, the 
Madrid government will be able to point to the 
state of things in Cuba, which President Mc- 
Kinley has signified a wish to see, and which, 
by his frank exposition of our national interest, 
he has implied it to be his duty to bring about. 
The logical and moral effect of Mr. Woodford’s 
communication was to offer Spain an alterna- 
tive. Itwas tantamount to saying, Make peace 
in Cuba yourself, or we shall feel constrained to 
make it for you. Meanwhile the interchange 
of prisoners by the Spanish and Cuban generals 
after the capture of Las Tunas is a conclusive 
proof in the eye of international law that a state 
of war exists in Cuba, and Spain, therefore, can 
no longer offer any technical objection to our 
recognition of the Cuban revolutionists as bel- 
ligerents, especially as she, herself, made a simi- 
lar concession to the Confederates before the 
first battle of Bull Run. 

That the commission appointed by President 
McKinley will submit a report favorable to the 
construction of the Nicaragua Canal we do not 
doubt, and we are equally certain that the Amer- 
ican people would like to see the waterway built 
and controlled by our Federal government. Be- 
fore our government, however, can undertake 
such a responsibility, it is indispensable to de- 
termine the status of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 
which, on its face, binds us to recognize in per- 
petuity the right of Great Britain to control, 
conjointly with ourselves, any canal that may 
be cut through the American isthmus. We be- 
lieve that treaty to be voidable at our option, 
owing to the violation of one of its principal 
provisions by Great Britain, through her con- 
version of the Belize settlement into a Crown 
colony. Whether the treaty is not only void- 
able but also void, owing to our option having 
been exercised, seems open to doubt, because, 
although Secretary Frelinghuysen pronounced 
it to be no longer obligatory, his successor in 
the State Department, Mr. Bayard, appealed 
to it as a basis for his request that England 
would not support the pretensions of the Mos- 
quito chief to authority independent of the State 
of Nicaragua. It remains to be seen whether 
Secretary Sherman will not revert to the posi- 
tion assumed by his Republican predecessor, 
and maintain that the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
was rendered voidable at our option by the 
wrongful act of England, and that our option, 
if not already exercised, will now be turned to 
account. 

To those who read the London National Re- 
view, which is known to be the organ of Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, there was nothing 
surprising in the announcement that the Bank 
of England would agree to keep one-fifth of its 
reserve in silver, provided France and the United 
States should agree upon a definite ratio between 
the two precious metals.- The Review has re- 
peatedly asserted that, if the Wolcott Commis- 
sion appointed by Mr. McKinley should prevail 
upon France to come to an understanding with 





tribution to ue >utation of silver, Luere 
is, according to sor of the Review, only 
one gold mononeta:. st in the present British 
Cabinet, namely, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
and he could scarcel, be expected to stand out 
against the wishes of all his colleagues, headed 
by the Prime Minister himself. As the chief 
of the French Cabinet, M. Meline, is an avowed 
bimetallist, it is entirely upon the cards that the 
Wolcott Commission, on its return, will inform 
the President that the condition prescribed by 
the Bank of England has been brought about, 
and that France is ready to combine with the 
United States in readmitting silver to coinage 
at a ratio to be agreed upon, which, if we listen 
to the French, will be 15+ to 1. 

Such are the international questions which 
are now being studied by the President’s ad- 
visers, and about which we may expect enlight- 
enment in his first annual message. 





CAPTAIN MAHAN ON THE IMPOR- 
TANCE OF THE CARIBBEAN. 


FRoM a political point of view, the most valu- 
able contribution lately made to periodical liter- 
ature is the article written by Captain Mahan, 
U.S.N., for the October number of. Harper’s 
Magazine, on the strategic features of the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. He reviews 
the part that the great basin, which he aptly 
terms our American Mediterranean, has played 
at various times in the last four centuries, and 
he points out how greatly its importance will 
be magnified when the Isthmus shall have been 
pierced by an interoceanic waterway. A great 
deal of attention has been already attracted to 
the facts set forth by him, and also to certain 
deductions from the premises which are obvious 
enough, although not all of them are formulated 
by the author. 

Like the Midland Sea of the Old World, 
whereof it is a counterpart, the Caribbean has 
passed through many vicissitudes. It, and its 
adjunct, the Gulf of Mexico, were the first 
scenes of discovery and conquest in the western 
hemisphere, and the contiguous regions, insular 
or continental, figured for many generations as 
a veritable Eldorado in the imaginations of 
mankind. It was the highway of commerce 
whereon the treasures, not only of Mexico and 
Central America, but also of New Granada, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia, were, until the 
buccaneers made the route too dangerous, trans- 
ported to Spain. After France.and Great Brit- 
ain had acquired by conquest or colonization 
footholds in the Caribbean, they derived from 
the commercial products of their possessions in 
that quarter a revenue far larger than the pre- 
cious metals of the mainland had ever contrib- 
uted to the Spanish crown. Captain Mahan 
recalls the fact that during Great Britain’s 
wars against Napoleon, twenty-five per cent 
of her commerce was drawn from the Carib- 
bean, although the Mediterranean at the sam: 
time furnished but two per cent. He omits to 
mention that Hayti, although it comprises jess 
than half of the island of Hispaniola, had at- 
tained such prosperity, when the French Revo- 
lution broke out in 1789, that in connection with 
the other French islands, Martinique and Gua- 
daloupe, it was capable of supplying more than 
the entire demand of France for cane sugar. 
What store was set upon the West Indian 
islands in the latter half of the last century will 
be appreciated when we remind the reader of 
a circumstance which now seems extraordinary ; 
namely, that when discussing the terms of the 
treaty which put an end to the Seven Years’ 
War, English statesmen seriously debated 
whether they should not restore to France all 
of their conquests in Canada in exchange for 
the single island of Guadaloupe. It is also a 
memorable fact that Cromwell, after the capt- 
ure of Jamaica by Blake, offered to transport 
thither all of the Puritan settlers in New Eng- 
land. When we bearin mind that the Puritan 
exodus from England had at that time ceased, 
we can measure the tremendous consequences 
which would have followed the acceptance of 
Cromwell’s proposal. Had New England been 
deserted by the Puritans, it would have been 
occupied by the French, and the whole history 
of the English plantations between the Hudson 
and the Savannah would have been radically 
different. With the abolition of slavery, how- 
ever, brought about by the French Revolution, 
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succeeded as this was, some forty years later, 
by a similar act on the part of Great Britain, 
the productiveness of all the West India Islands, 
except Cuba and Porte Rico, underwent a signal 
decline, and at this moment the possessions of 
England and France in the Caribbean are val- 
ued for strategic, rather than for commercial, 
purposes. They are already indispensable sta- 
tions of coaling and repair for the vessels en- 
gaged in commerce with the Spanish-American 
countries on the Atlantic:Seaboard, and their use- 
fulness will be multiplied tenfold when, by the 
cutting of a trans-isthmian canal, either at Nica- 
ragua or at Panama, access will be gained to that 
part of the American Continent which is washed 
by the Pacific, while a new and short route will 
be opened from Europe to China and Japan. 

It is because the Isthmus is manifestly des. 
tined to constitute the predominant feature of 
commercial and military interest in the Carib- 
bean that Captain Mahan has been led to make 
that Sea the subject of a strategic study. Ob- 
viously, a free access to the Caribbean will be 
a prerequisite to the enjoyment of the facilities 
of the interoceanic waterway. A glance at 
the map will show that vessels hailing from 
New Orleans can only enter the Caribbean and 
reach the isthmus through the strait which lies 
between Yucatan and Cuba, while ships coming 
from New York must either take the so-called 
Windward Passage which separates Cuba from 
Hayti, or the Mona Passage which divides 
Hayti from Porto Rico, or else the Anegada 
Passage which, being far to the eastward, 
would only be used in the last extremity. Of 
these four methods of entering our American 
Mediterranean the first which skirts the lip of 
Yucatan is.commanded by Havana and other 
points.in the western part of Cuba; the Wind- 
ward Passage is dominated by Santiago de 
Cuba, and by Kingston-Jamaica; the Mona 
Passage by the Spanish fortified havens in 
Porto Rico; and finally the Anegada Passage, 
which offers the shortest route between Europe 
and the Isthmus, not only by Porto Rico, but 
by the Danish island of St. Thomas. In view 
of these data it is evident that the United 
States, not controlling one of the passages 
named, could be at any hour walled off from 
the Caribbean, and, consequently, from a trans- 
isthmian canal. Access to the Gulf of Mexico 
and the mouth of the Mississippi we should, no 
doubt, continue to enjoy so long as we could 
hold Key West; but we could not pass from 
that gulf southward unless we could manage 
to secure a coign of vantage in the strait which 
flows between Yucatan and Cuba. There is 
such a coign of vantage, as Captain Mahan 
reminds us, in Mujeres Island at the extremity 
of the Yucatan peninsula, but the anchorage 
there is barely tolerable, the natural resources 
are nil, and defensive strength could be im- 
parted only at an expense disproportionate to 
the result obtainable. In any of the three 
desiderata named, Mujeres Island cannot for 
a moment be cornpared with the Cuban seacoast 
opposite; i1 leed, the most cursory inspection 
of a chart will convince the reader that Cuba 
has no possible rival for the command of the 
Yucatan Passage, just as she has no competitor 
except Key West for the control of the Florida 
Strait which connects the Gulf of Mexico with 
the Atlantic. It is equally patent that Cuba is 
better qualified than is Jamaica to dominate the 
Windward Passage, which, being the shortest, 
will always be the chief commercial route be- 
tween New York and the Isthmus. 

The two islands just named, Cuba and Ja- 
maica, are, in truth, the principal claimants for 
the control of the Caribbean and of the Gulf 
of Mexico, and the strategic center of interest 
for both the gulf and the inland sea is to be 
found in the Windward Passage because it fur- 
nishes the ultimate test of the relative power 
of the two islands to assure local maritime 
ascendency. The purpose of Captain Mahan’s 
article is to show that the advantages of sit- 
uation, strength, and resources, are greatly in 
favor of Cuba, and that, should we acquire 
that island, we could never, in all likelihood, 
be cut off from access to the Isthmus. So long, 
on the other hand, as Cuba is held by a foreign 
power, we may at any moment be barred out, 
not only from the Caribbean and the Isthmus, 
but even from the mouth of the Mississippi, 
notwithstanding our possession of Key West. 
From the viewpoint, therefore, of American 
interests, the construction of an interoceanic 
canal and the acquisition of Cuba are seen to 
be inseparable parts of one and the same mo- 
mentous problem, 
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HOW LONG MAY MEN HOPE TO LIVE? 
THAT the average life of human beings is 
longer than it was in the last century has be- 
come a truism, the faci having been abundantly 
verified, first by the municipal records of Ge- 
neva, and, more recently, by those of the great 
life insurance companies. But this average 
extension of human existence, or what the in- 
surance companies call the improved expectancy 
of life, is due to changes in exterior circum- 
stances; to the amelioration of sanitary condi- 
tions; to the signal diminution of deaths at- 
tending child-birth, whether on the part of the 
mother or the child; to the equally marked de- 
crease in the number of deaths from infantile 
maladies; and, finally, to those therapeutical 
discoveries which have so greatly reduced the 
mortality which used to result from contagious 
and infectious diseases. While, however, the 
average existence of a community, or of a gen- 
eration, has been thus materially lengthened, 
the fundamental and superlatively interesting 
question remains unanswered, To what length 
of years may an individual man hope to attain 
under propitious circumstances? under which 
term we comprehend his own inherited stamina 
and personal habits as well as the pressure of 
external conditions. This is a question to which, 
as we believe, a reply will be given in the twen- 
tieth century, and to which it is probable that 
a reply would have been given long ago, had 
in enlightened countries the State deemed it 
expedient to encourage scientific research to this 
end; had it, in other words, expended upon in- 
vestigations looking to the prolongation of life 
upon the earth a hundredth part of the sums 
devoted to the maintenance of religions, which 
bid us look to a life beyond the grave. It is 
undoubtedly true that for the last fifteen and 
a half centuries, that is to say, ever since the 
Christian religion became not only recognized 
but fostered by the Roman Empire, inquiries 
touching the natural limits of human life have 
been discountenanced, owing partly to a ten- 
dency to minimize earthly happiness, and partly 
to a careless reading of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
It has been generally assumed that a definite 
and final pronouncement upon the subject was 
made in the ninetieth Psalm, wherein we read 
that ‘“‘The days of our years are threescore 
years and ten, and if by reason of strength they 
be fourscore years, yet is their strength labor 
and sorrow, for it is soon cut off and we fly 
away.’’ The popular notion concerning this 
assertion of the Psalmist has survived the Ref 
ormation; for the reason, doubtless, that even 
to this day the words of Holy Writ are much 
less frequently read at first hand in the Bible 
than at second-hand in the Prayer-book. Were 
the Scriptures themselves as much and care- 
fully read as they ought to be, the words which 
we have quoted from the Psalms would not be 
a jot more familiar or more capable of shaping 
current thought than those other words which, 
as occurring in Genesis (vi. 3), are attributed 
to Moses, and are, therefure, even more authori- 
tative: ‘‘And the Lord said: My spirit shall not 
always strive with man, for that he also is 
flesh: yet his days shall be a hundred and 
twenty years.’’ Will it be said that this dec- 
laration is reported by Moses as having been 
made to the Antediluvians, and, consequently, 
cannot be construed as applicable to human 
beings born after the flood? Why, then, if 
the divinely appointed tale of man’s years was 
not intended to be applicable to the descendants 
of Noah, do we read that Shem, Noah’s eldest 
son, was a hundred years old, when he begat 
Arphaxad, two years after the flood, and that 
he lived thereafter no fewer than five hundred 
years, and continued to beget sons and daugh- 
ters? From the same chapter of Genesis (the 
eleventh) we learn that Arphaxad, Shem’s eld- 
est son, lived four hundred and _ thirty-eight 
years; that his son, Salah, lived four hundred 
and thirty-three years; that Salah’s son, Eber, 
lived four hundred and sixty years; that Eber’s 
son, Peleg, lived two hundred and thirty-nine 
years; that Peleg’s son, Reu, lived two hundred 
and thirty-nine years; that Reu’s son, Serug, 
lived two hundred and thirty years; that his 
son, Nahor, lived two hundred and forty-eight 
years; and that Nahor’s son, Terah, was sev- 
enty years old when he begat Abram, and that, 
in all, ‘‘the days of Terah were two hundred 
and five years.’’ Of Abram himself we read 
that he was fourscore and six years old when 
Hagar bore him a son, Ishmael; and that, when 
the birth of his lawful son, Isaac, was foretold 
to him by the Lord, he fell upon his face and 
said: “Shall a child be born unto him that is 


+ 
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a hundred years old, and shall Sarah, that is 
ninety years old, bear?’’ We are told, further, 
that Sarah was one hundred and twenty-seven 
years old when she died, and that, after her 
death, Abraham, who must have been one 
hundred and thirty-seven years old, took a wife 
whose name was Keturah, and who bore him 
no fewer than six children. He was, we read 
in the same chapter of Genesis (the twenty- 
fifth), one hundred, threescore and fifteen years 
old when he ‘‘gave up the ghost.’ Of his 
grandson, Jacob’s son, Joseph, we read that 
he ‘‘died, being one hundred and ten years 
old’’; and, concerning Moses himself, the puta- 
tive author of Genesis, there occurs the follow- 
ing decisive statement in Deuteronomy, chapter 
xxxi.: ‘‘And Moses went and spake these words 
unto all Israel, and he said unto them: I am a 
hundred and twenty years old this day; I can 
no more go ouc and come in.”’ That his facul- 
ties, however, were by no means so impaired 
as he imagined, seems clear from a subsequent 
passage in the concluding chapter of Deuteron- 
omy wherein the death of Moses is recounted : 
“‘And Moses was a hundred and twenty years 
old when he died. His eye was not dim, nor 
his natural force abated.’’ 

It is, then, incontrovertible that, if the au- 
thority of Scripture is to be adduced at all with 
regard to the duration of human life, it is ar- 
rayed overwhelmingly in favor of the averment 
that the days of man should be at least one hun- 
dred and twenty years. Now itso happens that 
the term announced and exemplified by Moses 
agrees almost precisely with that which, accord- 
ing to the conjectures of those scientists who 
have argued from the analogies presented by 
other animals, ought to be the normal term of 
human life. They have demonstrated, indeed, 
that, if the average duration of a man’s exist- 
ence is not, at least, one hundred and twenty 
years, he is either an anomaly, and, so to speak, 
monstrosity in nature, or else he is the unhappy 
victim of artificial and hurtful conditions that 
doom him to die before his time. That many 
men have lived, and are now living, consider- 
ably beyond the tale of years ascribed to Moses, 
is a fact easily verifiable by a reference to the 
Russian registers, which have been kept with 
the utmost care since the beginning of the sever- 
teenth century, when the agricultural laborers, 
previously free, were enrolled as serfs, and be- 
came fiscal units in the national system of taxa- 
tion. Few persons now dispute the authentic- 
ity of the figures which assigned to the well- 
known Englishman, Father Parr, a longevity 
that attained a hundred and forty-iwo years. 
There is no doubt either, that there lived in 
1885 in France, at Auberieve, in the Department 
of the Isere, an aged peasant woman who was 
still able to make her own straw hats and the 
frills of her caps. Her birth had been inscribed 
in the register of her native parishin 1760. Her 
marriage was recorded fourteen years later 
one of her sons is known to have died in 
at the age of thirty-three. The exampl 
M. Chevreul and of Sir Moses Montefiore, 
of whom exceeded a century, are too well ki 
to need citation. 

We pass to the argument from analogy. 
facts relating to the longevity of animal: 
be found set forth with unusual fullness in 
notes appended by Prof. Weismann, the g 
est of Darwin’s disciples, to one of his 1 
treatises. The purport of the facts ma 
summed up as follows: Some animals 
live eight times, and all animals should 
five times, as long as they grow. The elep! 
for example, continues to grow for some tw: 
five years, and he is believed to live to one 
dred and fifty years, and even longer. 
horse is comparatively a short-lived ani 
yet it is well known that, when he does 
little work, and spends the greater part o 
days in pasture, he may attain to about : 
years. Parrots, ravens, swans, and eagles 
credited with great length of life. Now,a 
in a natural state, when the period of matt 
is not artificially hastened, requires fully twe 
five years to reach his full development; inc 
the brain develops still more slowly. The 1 
mum ratio observed in the case of other ani: 
would thus give him a normal age of one | 
dred and twenty-five years. It appears, t 
that the conclusions of science, so far as vue, 
have yet been formulated, agree almost exactl¥ « 
with the most authoritative pronouncement on 
the subject contained in the Bible; that, name- 
ly, said to have been made and exemplified by 
Moses: ‘‘ His days shall be a hundred and twenty 
years,” 
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THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 


BY JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of ‘Helen's Babies,’ etc., ete. 





IT is not customary in this country for 


All Honor the people of one State to go outside of 
to their own borders for a local leader or 
Kansas! figurehead, nevertheless all right-minded 


Americans will honor Kansas for select- 
ing as ‘Queen of Labor’’ at the State’s great *‘Prosper- 
ity Festival’ a Missouri girl. The damsel is one who 
for her beauty was selected as a ‘‘maid of honor’’ to 
the Queen of the Kansas City (Mo.) Floral Festival, but 
was afterward barred because she worked for her liv- 
ing. She was intelligent, accomplished, and good as 
well as handsome, but her daily occupation was the 
‘grading,’ by sight, of tobacco in a factory, so the 
aristocrats of her own town (Chillicothe) protested 
against her serving as a maid of honor to the Queen, 
and the leader of society in the Stockyards City ap- 
proved the protest. Handsome young women are as 
abundant in Kansas as dollar wheat or political inspira- 
tions; but, as the State’s Governor truly said, “‘Labor 
made Kansas what it is’’; so the Chillicothe damsel 
was given the place of honor at Topeka and was ac- 
corded a popular demonstration such as no other per- 
son ever inspired in Kansas, and there is no knowing 
where it will stop, for they have woman suffrage out 
there; the Missouri girl may become the next Gover- 
nor of Kansas, if she will consent to run. . Hurrah for 
Kansas! 

With States as different climatically as 


American Nebraska and California producing beets 
vs. Foreign that yield eighteen per cent of saccharine 
Sugar. matter, it would appear that the Ameri- 


can demand for sugar must soon be met 
by home growers. How this change will affect the 
tariff on and revenue from foreign sugars is not as in- 
teresting a question as it might have been a year ago, 
for since the new tariff bill went into operation the in- 
crease of revenue has proved to be for manufacturers— 
not for the national Treasury. The sugar in beets must 
amount to sixteen per cent to afford a profit. with the 
present method of manufacture; so the eighteen per 
cent reported by manufacturers in the States mentioned 
should make certain the early exclusion of foreign 
sugars. Two States seem a small proportion of forty- 
five, but the area of the two far exceeds that of France 
and Germany—two countries which together contain as 
many people as the United States; yet one of them 
makes from beets almost all the sugar consumed by its 
own peopie, while the other does so much better that it 
has sugar to export. Besides, forty-three other Ameri- 
can States are experimenting with sugar beets. 
If Hawaii is to become a State, Territory 
or dependency of our natiou, the change 
is no longer likely to be hurriedly made 
through fear of what Japan may do or 
attempt to do out there. Recent advices 
indicate that Japan is willing to settle existing difficul- 
ties for one hundred thousand dollars in cash, so our 
navy on the Pacific coast is in no danger of being pitted 
against the stronger one of Japan. Now that the flurry 
is over, and as the governments of Hawaii and the 
United States seem at agreement about annexation, the 
American brain should become cool enouzh to compre- 
hend that if Japan wishes to acquire an island group in 
the Pacific she can do far better than quarrel with the 
United States over Hawaii. The Philippines are worth 
a dozen Hawaiis; they are much nearer Japan, and 
they are weakly held by a weak nation ten thousand 
miles from them—a nation intensely hated by the 
natives of every land that it ever occupied. To obtain 
possession of the Philippines, Japan needs only a suffi- 
cient pretext for a quarrel; such things are easily made 
to order by land-grabbing nations. 

The needs of our new navy remind one 


No **Scrap’’ 
with 
Japan. 


The Needs of the common experience of the family 
of the that lays a new carpet. for all related 
Navy. things must be toned up to be in keeping. 


A board of experts has reported to the 
Secretary of the Navy that we greatly need half a 
dozen new drydocks and ought to have eleven. The 
wisdom of the recommendation will be admitted by the 
millions of people who had a sense of national humilia- 
tion when a few weeks ago the battleship ‘‘Indiana’”’ 
had to go to the British port of Halifax for proper dock- 
ing facilities. That drydocks come high is true; the 
estimated cost of the six imperatively needed is six 
million dollars, but it is equally true that we must have 
them. Money expended on the navy is often regarded 
as grudgingly as the annual payments on insurance 
policies, which are of exactly the same nature, but in 
time of trouble no one ever got anything satisfactory 
out of a policy on which payments had been withheld. 


Free night schools for adults are to have 


Night a trial in New York, under the manage- 
Schools ment of the public school officials, and 
for Adults. the system is worthy of trial elsewhere. 


Most adults who endeavor to advance in 
the world know that their early education was defect- 
ive and insufficient, and the records of home study 
plans show that great numbers of adults will and do 
study when facilities are offered them; the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle has registered hundreds 
of thousands of students, supplied them with books and 
conducted examinations by correspondence. Working 
classes and under a teacher, however, even for an hour 
an evening, should be still more effective, and it is pos- 
sible wherever staffs of teachers already exist. An 
adult’s night school in a town would be more practic- 
able than a club, it would be cheaper, and it would be 
a godsend to many men and women who do not know 
what to do with their evenings. 


A week ago many people were encour- 


Silver aged to believe that something was being 
and done for silver: the subsequent “‘slump’’ 
Gold. shows that what really was done amount- 


ed to some holders and speculators un- 
loading a lot of the white metal. to the great loss of the 
purchasers. Meanwhile there has been no scarcity of 
gold; the yellow metal has really become somewhat 


unpopular in Russia, owing to a government order that 
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banks shall make one-fourth of their payments in gold. 
As the Russian people's objection is to the weight of the 
coin, what would they think of silver, weighing at least 
sixteen times as much? Our own Treasury Depart- 
ment’s stock of gold has recently increased so satisfac- 
torily that a large offer of gold in exchange for paper 
was refused last week, on the ground of cost of car- 
riage. Still another silver country, and one of the 
poorest, too—Peru—has begun to discuss the gold 
standard and is expected to adopt it. Standing by 
one’s principles is usually hard work; but to stand by 
silver in the United States is becoming as pathetic as 
the loyalty of a dog at his master’s grave. 

Nebraska’s sugar-raising possibilities are 


Mr. Bryan’s probably disturbing the thought-centers 


page mc | of the brilliant Nebraskan for whom mil- 
Change lions of Americans voted at the last 
£¢. Presidential election. The foundation of 


Mr. Bryan’s political convictions and theories was that, 
the government was to blaine for the discontent of the 
ople—a discontent which was specially manifested in 
his own State. While prophets who are without honor 
in their own country may do fairly well elsewhere, a 
Presidential aspirant is as good as dead unless supported 
by his own State; but from where in Nebraska can Mr. 
Bryan hope for echoes of his calamity-howling? The 
farmers who a year ago wanted to borrow money have 
now money to lend, thanks to dollar wheat; if in another 
year they can also beat Louisianians in making money 
out of sugar. the chances of their State’s ‘favorite son’”’ 
will indeed be dismally small. Manifestly it is to Mr. 
Bryan’s interest to reduce Nebraska’s people to their 
former condition of discontent, and the only way to do 
it is to persuade them to change their crops—advise 
the planting of pineapples and cocoanuts, or the raising 
of ostriches, or the attempting of some other alluring 
impossibility. It might be bad for the people, but so is 

almost anything that is good for a politician. 
Government by injunction was one of 


What will the formally stated causes of complaint 
They do of millions of Western men who went to 
about it? the polls last November; what these 


same men are going to say and do re- 
garding the injunction restraining the Omaha Live 
Stock Exchange from doing business remains to 
be seen. Probably a lot of scamps did business on 
the outer edge of the Exchange, for such men take 
advantage of any business that affords facilities for 
gambling; thousands of men bet on the daily runs 
of ocean steamers in honest business; others bet 
on the raising of church debts and the length of 
days of men with whom they have no business rela- 
tions. On the other hand, exchanges are the only 
known means of making public the prices, from day to 
day, of the commodities in which they deal; without 
them the farmers do not know what are the actual 
figures, and best ones, at which sales are being made, 
or of when and how demand increases or diminishes. 
Lack of exchanges always implies uncertainty and 
lower prices to producers. Still, if the injunction sys- 
tem is bad, the honest farmer ought to be willing to 
suffer in pocket to suppress it. Will he? 

It begins to appear that any man whose 


Politics course of life is likely in time to send him 
and to prison ought to go into politics. for 
Pardons. political ‘‘pull’’ is the surest promise of 


pardon. Some pardons granted by the 
President of the United States in the last few weeks do 
not seem explicable on any ground but that of politi- 
cal influence. One of the beneticiaries was a bank 
wrecker who had done more harm to property than a 
score of burglars, but that made no difference to his 
political friends. At present some political magnates 
of the State and city of New York, at least one Con- 
gressman being among them, are endeavoring to secure 
a pardon for the notorious John Y. McKane, so that the 
convict may be restored to citizenship, although Mc- 
Kane's offense was that of gross illegal tampering with 
freedom and honesty at the polls—neutralizing for hun- 
dreds of men the very right which his friends wish to 
save forhim. The pardon for this offense is asked on 
the eve of an important election, in which McKane, 
unless the Ethiopian can change his skin and the 
leopard his spots, might be ‘induced to practice his old 
tricks with only the difference of being more cautious. 
And the workers for the pardon don’t seem to think 
they are doing anything improper! 
Kentucky has had a Horse-Swappers’ Con- 
vention, and scores of men in all parts of 
the country, some of them rich enough to 
buy a hundred horses without looking into 
their own bank balances, are mourning 
because they weren’t there. The mania for horse-trad- 
ing seems a remote development of horse-stealing, which 
was one of the earliest industries of all races that had 
horse-owning neighbors; it is less violent than theft. 
and has much appearance of fairness, but it is never- 
theless an indulgence in which one can display as much 
original sin as can be found in the stock market, the 
political arena, or the most virulent variety vf church 
fight. ‘‘Everything goes’ in a horse trade and all rules 
are off, even if the traders be brothers sworn or church 
members in good standing, and it has the special incen- 
tive that the man who is cheated will be laughed at if 
he complains. It is so seductive, too; any man who 
knows all about horses—as any horse-owner does in his 
own estimation—is sure that he can ‘‘do’’ any other 
horse-owner. The strangest thing about the recent 
contest of swappers is that the convention is over yet 
no participator has been shot. Still, justice is often 
slow, even in Kentucky. 
The yellow fever in the South seems as 
hard to get the truth about as is the 


Horse- 
Swapping. 


**Yellow 


”” 
Rg cll Cuban war, but one fact seems estab- 
Mood lished: the disease has not manifested its 
* customary intensity. Yellow fever so 


mild that many physicians who have seen the sufferers 
are inclined to believe it ‘dengue’ fever, which is an 
extreme development of malaria, is very unlike the 
dreaded **Yellow Jack’”’ that has in other days swept 
some Southern localities like an attack of the plague. 
Dengue fever inflicts a variety of physical tortures, of 
which thousands of Northern men who have been in 
the Gulf States retain vivid remeiabrances, besides some 
material mementos, such as deaf ears, hairless scalps, 
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aching limbs and refractory livers, but the malady is 
amenable to proper treatment for malaria, while yellow 
fever is not. As a large commercial port, New Orleans 
preferred, is always the place in which Yellow Jack 
makes his headquarters for an American campaign it is 
gratifying to learn that New Orleans has already organ- 
ized a special watch force large enough to place a man 
on duty at every square or block in the city. For the 
rest, Southern a | ysicians are skillful, as well as braver 
than any soldier is expected to be. 








BY EDGAR SALTUS. 


THE ‘‘Figaro” states that Zola is con- 


Zola sidering a proposition to come here 
on and reply to the attacks of that cham- 
America. pion philistine Brunetiére. I hope he 


won't. Brunetiére does not deserve 
the compliment. Contempt is a liqueur too precious 
to be wasted. I have my fears, however. In the first 
place there is no such hatred as a literary hatred, and 
in the second place, Zola is a business man. There is 
always the advertisement to be considered. A tour d 
la Bernhardt is just the thing that would smile at him. 
Then, too, there is the opportunity for a book, a good 
book, perhaps even a great book, on America and 
particularly on the Américaine. It would be interest- 
ing to see him take some of our pretty little dolls and 
before the inquiring eyes of Europe turn them inside 
out. It would be interesting, also, to see how he would 
handle our local politics. Were he to get at the facts 
concerning Crocker and Platt and tell them, a Russian 
serf might believe him, but I doubt it. I fancy, too, he 
would get slight credence were he to state that the 
whim or negligence, or worse, of one man is debarring 
residents from returning to their homes and ruining the 
shopkeepers on Fifth Avenue. But that which might 
be too farcical for even him to swallow would be the 
hundred-dollar limit which we have legislated not 
against foreigners but against ourselves. ‘‘This is the 
land of opera-bouffe,” he would say; and so it is, with 
a double shuffle added. 





Mr. Ogden Goelet died like a man who 
knew how to live. So, too, has Mr. 
Erastus Corning. The latter’s ability, 
however, was manifested in a different 
fashion. Twenty-five years ago he in- 
herited twelve million. Even at four per cent it would 
be nearly, if not quite, twenty-five million to-day. In 
twenty-five years it has vanished. The suggestion may 
be immoral, but I think the result is splendid. In 
prodigality of whatever nature there is always some- 
thing magnificent. We see so little of it that when it 
occurs instead of condemning we might better applaud. 
‘Build not up for yourselves riches on earth’’ is an in- 
junction so admirable that it is a pity there are not 
more who observe it. The late Mr. Corning did. He 
was royally lavish. He spent a million on orchids, and 
I can’t fancy anything more poetic unless it be the ex- 
penditure of two million. He spent a million in poli- 
tics. He spent another in charity. Said Titus, a 
young emperor of old Rome. ‘“‘I will permit no one to 
leave my presence depressed.’’ Mr. Corning said noth- 
ing, but the imperial views he shared. Like Titus, the 
amount of ingratitude he encountered must have been 
curious. He was too indolent, though. to bear malice. 
He continued to live at the rate of three thousand dol- 
larsa day. When his fortune was spent he died. The 
proceeding was very simple and very sage. I should 
much like to be in a position to imitate him. 


The 
Commendable 
Mr. Corning. 


Henry W. Sage, who died recently in 


The Kind Ithaca, is another gentleman equally, 
of a Man if differently, commendable. From 
to be. nothing, from the towpath, from 


empty hands and bare feet, he multi- 
plied himself into a millionaire. It was by sheer grit 
he did it, by the ability to want the thing he wanted 
more than any one else who wanted it too. Given that 
power and you can’t avoid success. Mr. Sage did not 
try. Failure is a word which he had dropped from his 
vocabulary. Years ago it occurred to Commodore 
Vanderbilt that it would be good fun to take a fall out 
of him. It was a way the Commodore had. But it was 
the wrong bull he tackled. Mr. Sage at the time hap- 
pened to be actively occupied in the Jumber trade. He 
had shipments up the Hudson. For any delay there 
was a penalty. The draw of the New York Central’s 
bridge was closed. The shipinent could not pass. Mr. 
Sage sent his son to the Commodore. The Commodore 
sent word he was out. Then Mr. Sage went himself. 
He did not bother with the bagatelles of the door, he 
marched straight in. ‘“‘“My name is Sage,’ he an- 
nounced. “I want to know when you are going to 
open up and let my lumber through?’ ‘‘When I get 
blamed good and ready,’’ was the Commodore's solac- 
ing reply. ‘‘Then I'll open it for you,’’ said Mr. Sage. 
And he did. He got a tug, looked the draw over, picked 
out the weakest spot, fired the tug at it twice, full speed, 
and knocked it into smithereens. ‘‘Now,”’ said he, ‘‘you 
may take that lumber through.” That is the kind of a 
man he was, and that is the kind of a man to be. 


Mr. Frank Van Anden is a young gen- 


All’s Well tleman of such engaging qualities that 
that it would be pleasant to see them dis- 
Ends Well. played on the stage. At Cornell he 


was popular, versatile and athletic. In 
addition he was good-looking—the sort of chap to keep 
mothers awake and bring their daughters dreams. 
Presently he betook himself to Europe. It was in 
Berlin that he pitched his tent. Mr. Van Anden pére 
being a man of wealth, Mr. Van Anden fils was enabled 
to luxuriate there in the wide leisures of student life. 
For it is on the Spree that Berlin is located. Meanwhile 
he wrote to his father, to his mother and to his two 
pretty sisters just as an affectionate son and brother 
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should do. Coincidentally he was taking in German 
hand over fist. ‘It took me two whole years to forget 
the beastly language,’”’ said Stendhal. It took young 
Mr. Van Anden just one to get it fine. Another little 
matter as well. Then he sailed for home. On arriving, 
his two pretty sisters, who had been diligently investi- 
gating Ollendorf, were flabbergasted with the flavors of 
his accent, fascinated by the freedom of his verbs. His 
parents, too, were properly pleased, and when he sug- 
gested that the girls ought to have a teacher, enthusi- 
asm was complete. An advertisement was inserted. 
In reply a young woman appeared. The Misses Van 
Anden took to her at once. So did Mrs. Van Anden, 
Mr. Van Anden ditto. She was engaged on the spot, 
Even the son manifested no open dislike. After a 
question or two he declared she might suit. I like his 
cheek. It was an entire year before that united family 
discovered that the whole thing was a put-up job. That 
guileful youth was as interested in his sisters’ progress 
in German as I am in the nebula hypothesis. What he 
wanted was to have his wife around the house. There 
was no reason to make a masquerade of it. But mas- 
querade is romance. It appeals to the young. Some- 
times to the old. In this instance it appealed to both. 
Last week when the cat jumped out of the bag the 
pretty girls were delighted, and so were the amiable 
parents. But since then instruction in German has 
ceased. Mr. and Mrs, Frank Van Anden are busily 
engaged in issuing statements to the effect that they are 
At Home. Well, there is no place like it, even though, 
as in this case, it happens to be on Brooklyn Heights. 


Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, a lady who, if 
Wit and Wis- I am correctly informed, is a Califor- 
dom from nian residing in England, appears to 
Mrs. Atherton. honor this country with her dislike. 
Last year she denounced the American 
man, coincidentally the American girl. In the current 
issue of the ‘‘Contemporary”’ she has a word or two con- 
cerning American women. The text is Divorce. After 
declaring that if an American woman became convinced 
that she had met the right man while suffering from 
the infliction of the wrong one, ‘‘she would walk straight 
through the courts into church,’’ Mrs. Atherton adds, 
“there is no prejudice against divorce in the upper 
classes of the United States,’ and winds up with the 
assertion that though divorce was ‘“‘up to the last third 
of the century the exception, to-day it is the rule.”” It 
would be discourteous to catalogue these statements as 
back-number, but with perfect civility they may at 
least be indexed as rococo. I recall an epoch in whicha 
handful of American women of ‘‘the upper classes’’ did 
walk straight through the courts into church. I recall 
another in which they all received on New Year’s Day, 
and I recall another, still more remote, in which they 
wore shawls. That wasin the glacial era. Mrs. Ather- 
ton is discussing prehistoric times. There never was 
a period in which, in proportion to the number of mar- 
riages, the percentage of divorce has been as small as it 
is to-day. Instead of being the rule, it is the exception. 
To declare that there is no prejudice against it is 
poetic and as a theory interesting in the extreme. But 
theories, however poetic, never have and never will 
stand up against facts. Society is not a bit improved. 
There is as much mud in the upper ciasses as in the 
lower. Only in the former it is gilded. Latterly even 
it has become astragaled and festooned. Its face, how- 
ever, is set against scandal, and so long as it continues 
to recognize the authority of the Church, divorce, to it, 
will be a scandalous thing. The opinion which this 
lady advances to the contrary might indicate that her 
aftiliation with what she calls the upper classes is slight. 
I take it, however, that, being presumably a woman of 
letters, she is aware that the statement which passes 
unchallenged is not only a platitude but an unmarket- 
able commodity. Then, too, to write one thing and 
think something else happens to everybody, even to 
the best. 
The ghost of the philanthropist, evoked 
Beyond the here last week, who, given forethought, 
Dreams one penny and compound interest, 
of Avarice. might have made Vanderbilts of us all, 
has wickedly worried a subscriber. It 
kept him awake and made him billionous. He com- 
mands that I exorcise or explain. Mais. avec plaisir. 
Assuming a penny to have been invested in the first 
year of the Christian era at compound interest, it would 
in 1897 have expanded as follows: 


At1ipercentinto 3285 thousand dollars. 

At 2 per cent into 430 billion dollars. 

At 5 per cent into 325 sextillion dollars. 

At 8 per cent into 55 decillion dollars 
At10percentinto 69.295 duodecillion dollars, or 


$69,295,000,000,000,000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000.000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000.00— which 
is not at all a handy sum to have about the house.. But 
taking statistics for granted, and assuming that there 
are precisely 1,483,000.000 people in the world, that 
penny. at merely 3 per cent, would provide everybody 
with $30,000 per second. As, however, the penny was 
not invested, with every deference I will suggest to the 
worried subscriber that he invest one to-morrow and so 
arrange his next avatar as to return here in the year 
3794 and enjoy the spectacle and, incidentally, the 
fruits of his philanthropy. 
‘‘Death by misadventure”’ is the text of 

The Fate a verdict recently rendered in Perak. 

of a According to the ‘Straits Times’’ two 
Heathen Chinee. Chinese gentlemen occupied the same 
room ina bungalow. At midnight one 

was awakened. There was no light, and he heard rather 
than saw his friend being carried away. Thereat he cov- 
ered his head with the sheet and fainted. It was the 
best thing he could have done. In the same place a day 
or two later other gentlemen in another bungalow were 
asleep. At midnight they also were awakened. The 
roof had opened and through it something had come. 
Something that roared and danced about, and finally, 
rising straight up, seized one of those gentlemen and 
was about to carry him off, too, when a companion 
slashed at the thing with a parang and fled. On his 
return there was considerable excitement, and at dawn 
tracks of blood that Jed to a jungle beyond. He did not 
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dare to follow, and I don’t blame him, but he called the 
olice. The latter were more venturesome. They fol- 
owed the tracks until they encountered a part of the 
vanished Chinaman. Into it they put strychnine. The 
next morning it was gone. In its place was a tiger, 
eight feet one inch long, stone dead, full of Chinaman 
and poison. Then on the few scraps that remained was 
the verdict ‘“‘Death by misadventure” rendered. Does 
not ‘‘misadventure” strike you as an excellent example 
of the right word in the right place? 
Here is a little book of verse printed on 
Whisperings leprous packing paper and bound in 
of a terra-cotta which claims to be deca- 
Wind-harp. dent. The verse may be that, and I as- 
sume that it is, for I don’t understand 
it. But I should like its appearance better if it were in 
dead rose and apple green. It is signed Anne Throop, 
and it is provided by Sadakichi Hartntann with an in- 
troduction which he calls in one place a Prose poem 
and in another, Leitmotiv. This introduction treats of a 
lady and a page. The lady is dressed in the monotonous 
nuances of Northern twilights. or, if you prefer, in the 
melancholy color of fading sunsets. The page is more 
definitely attired in black with the psychological awk- 
wardness of a Pre-Raphaelite maiden added. Incident- 
ally there are argent playmates gamboling in rounde- 
lays and laughing silvery laughs. Incidentally, too, 
there are soft lazulian days, opalescent blankness, a 
window flamboyant with decadent faith, the dawn 
colors of a soul not yet awakened to life and the white, 
desolate hopes of joy. The action passes near the in- 
ternecine seas in the dark castle of the Decadence. The 
time issummer. The warmth of it has stained the land 
with kisses and tarnished a field with gold. The foliage 
is vibrant, when not broken by passion, and, the wind 
aiding, reverberates the symphonies of Nature. That is 
the inducement offered to people far and near to pilgrim 
on the gray moonlit roads and listen to the songs of the 
Wind-harp. Far be it from me to interfere. But if I 
happened to have Mr. Hartmann’s ability and Mics 
Throop’s talent I think I should try to be less complex 
and more simple. In whispering 1 should not declaim. 





Mr. James Lane Allen tells, in the cur- 
The Principles rent ‘‘Atlantic,’’ what fiction is, why it 
of is and how it should be. It possesses to 
Fiction. this gentleman a number of principles 
and these principles he prints in capi- 
tals. That is quite right. Mr. Allen is a novelist and 
a very good one. Advertisements should be properly 
displayed. But emphasis is not always conclusive. 
Then, too, though these principles are eminently praise- 
worthy, they don’t seem to lead to much. A list of the 
cardinal virtues or even of the cardinal sins would be as 
instructive. It is certainly the misfortune of the fabu- 
list that he must understand all things, the base as well 
as the beautiful; but unless he can depict both, unless 
he can hover over beauty with a love that lingers and 
revolt from the base with shuddering scorn, I won’t 
say that his utility may not be apparent, but I may say 
that his receipts will be scant. A play—a good play— 
is a slice of life artistically staged. A novel—a good 
novel—is the theater in pocket form. The principles 
underlying its manufacture are immaterial. It is the 
result that tells. The one question regarding a novel 
concerns its interest. Does it in exchange for your fifty 
cents provide you with a dollar’s worth of oblivion? 
Does it make you read it? There all the Kudos lies. 
For the production of fiction of that variety every 
novelist worth his syndicate begins by having principles 
of his own. It is when he throws them to the critics, 
when he thinks alone of his story, when he becomes 
hallucinated by it, when he has found out how to 
make his reader laugh and cry and wait, that he has 
acquired the one real principle of the trade. 


Mr. Arlo Bates, assisted by the Lowell 
Sweetness anc Institute, delivered, two years ago, a 
Light from course of lectures which have been re- 
Mr. Bates. cently published. Among them is this 
little masterpiece in criticism: ‘“There 
are many intellectually restless persons who suppose 
themselves to be advancing in culture when they are 
poring over the fantastic imbecilities of Maeterlinck or 
the nerve-rasping unreason of Ibsen; when they are 
sailing aloft in the hot-air balloons of Tolstoi’s extrava- 
gant theories, or wallowing in the blackest mud of Pari- 
sian slums with Zola.’’ There is spaciousness for rou, 
the cut-and-dried opinion of the average literary 
knuckle-duster whose knowledge of French is usually 
confined to a course of six lessons received in boyhood 
from a German, and whose acquaintance with foreign 
authors is jimited to hearsay and translations., And it 
is just on such rubbish as this that, not restless persons, 
but people helpless in a lecture hall, are fed. You may 
say it don’t hurt them. No, only powder and shot 
would. But that in no way affects the sinfulness of the 
attempt. For it is sinful to disparage genius. I have 
no particular admiration for Maeterlinck. But I should 
consider myself a fantastic imbecile were I to so de- 
scribe the man of talent which he is. To Ibsen the hat 
of every one who has any respect for letters is off.- Tol- 
stoi’s theories may seem extravagant, but that is only 
because he preaches a doctrine of perfection which the 
world has learned to forget. Zola is a giant. His feet 
mnay be in the dirt, but his head isin the sky. Every 
one can see it there. I should not know where to look, 
though, if I wanted to see Mr. Bates. And that is just 
it. In the presence of force and superiority of whatever 
nature we have but one recourse—to love them. Pre- 
cisely as when stupidity and malice confront us we can 
but turn away. But what are Mr. Bates’s conceptions 
of sweetness and light? 


Mr. Julian Hawthorne is the editor of a 

Mr. Haw- splendid set of books of which Finley 
thorne’s & Co., Philadelphia, are the publishers. 
Library. At present four volumes have appeared. 

The set is to comprise ten, If the others 

are equal to those already issued they will represent one 
of the most interesting works ever published in this 
country. The illustrations, which are photogravures, 
are excellent. To cite but two, there occur in the first 
volume a picture of Roland at Roncesvaux by Guesnet 
and a portrait of Judith by Sichel, before which you 
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may sit and muse. Roland is sounding his ivor 
trumpet. In the hands of Judith is the glaive. With 
the one the old Chanson de Geste returns, with the 
other the sacred legend. But there is nothing conven- 
tional in either of them. On tie contrary. in both there 
is an art that israre. The work itself, however, is net 
a mere album. It is a survey of the literature of all 
nations. The pictures are illustrative of the text. In 
the first volume you get the genesis of books, pages 
over which pundits pondered in ages remote, selections 
from the Sanskrit Epics, from the Veda, from what 
remains to us of Assyria and archaic Egypt. There- 
with are samples of early English, early French and of 
aboriginal America. In the second volume you are 
graduated into real literature, into the burning odes of 
_—— the songs of her lover Alczus, into the rose 
gardens and bulbuls of Sa’di and Firdausi, into the 
myths and mysteries of the Eddas. It is in periods the 
volumes progress, an arrangement originated by Cham- 
bers and one much affectioned by leisurely folk. Be- 
fore each selection there is an introduction, invariably 
scholarly, and as such, I presume, from Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s pen. I envy him his learning and I envy the 
publisher’s receipts, 
Mr. Collier, as was noted in this column 
What did last week, has also in preparation a set 
Blackstone do of volumes, not similar but cognate—a 
to be Cut? library of literature alphabetically ar- 
ranged. So, too, as was also noted last 
week, has Mr. Warner. Or, rather, if I may with 
courtesy so express myself, Mr. Warner thinks he has. 
In B, for instance, this gentleman gives you Beethoven 
and Bismarck, but he does not give you Blackstone. 
Beethoven and Bismarck have as much to do with 
literature as they have with astronomy. Less even, for 
they are both stars, yet not in the light in which Mr. 
Warner views them. Blackstone, on the other hand, 
was primarily a man of letters. He wrote verses and 
essays before the lectures, on which his famous ‘‘Com- 
mentaries’’ are based, were delivered. But that is a 
detail. The ‘‘Commentaries’’ are not only recognized 
as - and parcel of general literature, they are part 
and parcel of every gentleinan’s library. I use that 
term advisedly. The legal definition of a gentleman 
is: ‘One who does no manual labor and who has 
studied the laws of the realm.’’ Mr. Warner may be 
ignorant of the fact. Mr. Collier isnot. But of course 
no work of this character can be complete. There are 
bound to be omissions, however the volumes lengthen. 
The one plan is to hold fast to whatsoever is literature 
and kick out everything which is not. That is not Mr. 
Warner’s idea, but it is Mr. Collier’s. An infant in 
arms could tell Mr. Warner that Mr. Collier is the bet- 
ter advised. The reader cares less for names than for 
masterpieces. Mr. Collier will offer him both. 
The King of Siam, who intended to 
Gems that come here and didn’t, and who mean- 
make while has been having such a tine time 
One Blink. in Paris, may be the first gentleman of 
the Orient but he is by no means the 
wise man of the East. The tales of his wit and erudi- 
tion which have reached us are purely journalistic, 
For that matter, one paper was sufficiently fantastic to 
father him with the archaic jest of a Persian ambassa- 
dor. The latter was being conducted through the pict- 
ure gallery of an English palace. Suddenly he turned 
to the housekeeper. ‘‘You paint them?’’ he asked. The 
housekeeper, properly abashed, stated that she did not 
know how. ‘You not know how?” he threw back. 
“You try and you paint better.’ The King of Siam is 
not up to that. He is merely a middle-aged monarch 
who has never left his native heath before and to 
whom, in consequence, everything is new and curious, 
except, it may be, the jewels that he sees. For Chula- 
longkorn has a better display at home. There, in his 
bedroom. are a succession of trays. They mount from 
floor to ceiling and cover the four wide walls. They 
are each filled with gems: with emeralds the color of 
dreams; with pearls, white, pink, black, and obese; with 
opals that are pearls with souis; with rubies redder 
than the lips of the well-beloved ; with sapphires deeper 
than her eyes. But the bouquet of the collection are 
the diamonds. There are nine of them each is as large 
as a lady’s fist. Viewed together their blaze would 
make one blink. Being simple in his tastes, he rarely 
wears them. He keeps them for what they are, Nat- 
ure’s prettiest toys. 


The first motor bicycle appeared in this 


The city last week. It smelled bad and 
Motor looked ungainly. Its rate of progres- 
Bike. sion, too, was rather slow. It was 


driven by a Frenchman who seemed to 
be carrying on an animated conversation with himself 
on the subject of nothing at all. I learned later that it 
was a haberdasher’s advertisement. It was a sign of 
the times, however; or, rather, of the future. In Eu- 
rope motors of this variety, if not omnipresent, are 
already common enough. They have begun there as 
the ordinary bicycle began. The use of the latter did 
not become general till the young princes and prin- 
cesses who assemble each summer in Denmark took 
them up. Then, presto! came the boom. They could 
not be manufactured fast enough. It will be the same 
thing, presumably, with this affair. With its adoption 
we may count on a new verb. Precisely as we got “to 
bike’ or “‘not to bike’ we will get ‘‘to mote.’ Little 
girls will conjugate with ease: ‘I mote, thou stokest. 
he looks out for the police, we're getting on, you run 
into the cable car, they pay the damages.’’ Impera- 
tively they will sing: ‘Mote me by moonlight s'one,”’ 
and subjunctively. ‘“‘Thou mayest buy me a motor.” 
but motus. There is no motive in teaching them tricks 
which they will learn fast enough unassisted. 


As the mile record of the bicycle now exceeds that 
of the running horse, and as the long-distance record 
beats any time ever expected of horses and was made 
by American infantry soldiers, some wheeling enthu- 
siasts are predicting that the cavalry horse must go. 
Perhaps he may; but not until the wheel can wade, 
jump. swim; and become proof against tacks, broken 
glass and barbed wire. 
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LX. 

I VENTURED, not long ago, to express, in the hearing 
of a very talented man of letters, my great admiration 
of Zola. This admiration I was glad that he thoroughly 
shared; next to radical opposition, there is, I suppose, 
no pleasure like that of being agreed with. At the 
same time he had his protest to make. ‘‘With all the 
man’s powers,”’ he said, ‘his mechanical spirit is for- 
ever vexing me. Let me tell you something.”? And 
then he went on to narrate how he had been in Paris 
quite a little time ago,and had there met Zola. He 
asked the famed realist on what special work he was 
then engaged, and learned, if I mistake not, that it 
was Docteur Pascal. He then inquired concerning the 
master’s future plans, and was at once informed that 
the series of ‘‘three cities’’ would soon be commenced 
***Tourdes,’”’ said Zola, ‘‘will be the first, then ‘Rome 
will follow, and then ‘Paris.’’’ But at this very time, 
as my interlocutor assured me, Zola had not yet even 
visited Rome. Still, he was perfectly confident that he 
would ‘‘do’’ ‘‘Rome’’ at a given time, after a given 
amount of observation, and he did do it, and I must 
confess that it is to me a masterpiece. Mechanical? 
Well, yes, if you please, Zola is in a certain degree 
mechanical. So was that glorious actor. Edwin Booth, 
after he had fathomed the full depths of his powers. In 
the cases of great creators. like Booth and Zola, and 
many another noble celebrity, living or dead, ‘‘me- 
chanical,’’ i should say, sounds like a rather savage 
word. With every artist of highest attainment there 
comes a period when command of method, grasp of 
subject, has grown, to a certain distinct extent, auto- 
matic. The instrument has been played upon so often 
that its shorts and stops are an affair of half-uncon- 
scious exploitation. A clear goal is seen. and to reach 
it is not a matter of finding the path. The path has 
become known, through previous accurate survey of 
what one might call the landscape of the artist’s capac- 
ity. It is not any longer. with him, “how can I gain 
this or that vantage-ground?”’ It is ‘Show much energy 
have I to attain it?’ Zola, as one might say, keeps a 
finger constantly on his pulse. He knows the enor- 
mous force within him, and realizes that failure de- 
pends alone upon the collapse of that. I should not 
call such an attitude ‘‘mechanical.’’ It is to me merely 
the giant stretching his limbs, the athlete feeling his 
muscles. 


’ 


And yet only yesterday an American publisher 
wrote me that ‘‘Lourdes’’ and two or three other of 
Zola’s works had so disastrously failed with him as to 
necessitate a sale of the book-plates on very easy ternis 
—probably he may have meant, for all I could make 
out, as ‘“‘old iron.’ News like this of course is distress- 
ing; for ‘‘Lourdes’' and *‘Rome”’ are marvelous works. 
The translation of the former, which I have examined, 
is exceedingly well done, and I imagine that ‘“‘Rome’”’ is 
rendered with an equal merit, since Mr. Vitzetelly also 
wrought it. But there is consolation in the thought 
that if the deserving Zola does not achieve American 
sales, neither does the undeserving Mr. George Mere- 
dith. They are still trying, here in England, to stimu- 
late the moribund Meredith fad. Is not our old erudite 
friend, Mr. Andrew Lang (‘‘the divine amateur,” as 
somebody once called him) at the root of this move- 
ment? It looks very much as if he were. Mr. Lang 
can tell you unerringly just how often Dr. Johnson 
changed his stockings and the precise quality of snuff 
taken by Horace Walpole: so why should he not be the 
best authority as to Mr. Meredith’s literary worth? In 
Mr. Lang’s representative London “‘organ,’’ the ‘*Daily 
News,”’ appears an essay on “The New Meredith,”’ 
essentially amusing to those,poor people who cannot 
take it seriously. ‘“‘The New Meredith’’ is an august 
way of referring to a new edition of that author's 
novels now being published by Messrs. Constable & Co. 
We are told that one can almost imagine Mr. Meredith 
quoting M. Taine, to the effect that if ‘‘on a few points 
he is inferior to the great masters(!) on some, it may be, 
he surpasses them.’’ Certainly, you can’t help feeling 
that he surpasses them in both audacity and amour 
propre. Meredith and Taine! To couple their names 
is like quitting a cellar for a roof-top—no, for the tip of 
a steeple. 

And yet by the little throng of persons who pose as 
his idolators Mr. Meredith is made more grotesque than 
ever. An attention is called to him at which sensible 
people smile wearily. Twenty-five years ago a glare of 
survey fell upon his work; he was the contemporary, 
be it remembered, of Dickens, Thackeray and George 
Eliot. His antics and vagaries were then tried and 
found wanting. One of the most intelligent men I 
know—an art-critic of striking acumen, and a literary 
judge of the highest quality, said to me, not long ago: 
*“T am now convinced of the entire humbug of Mr. 
Meredith’s writings.’’ Nevertheless his ‘‘cult’’ is still 
continued, and this is the sort of ‘‘devotional’’ way in 
which his pompous, zigzag, affected text is treated by 
those of his professed worshipers who can get, concern- 
ing “‘The New Meredith,’ their trumperies into print: 


“The punctuation has been carefully revised, and 
Mr. Meredith pays the compliment of capital initials to 
a whole host of words formerly undistinguished. It is 
curious to observe that he discriminates between the 
points of the compass, writing Eastward, Westward, 
East, South-eastward, South-western, and South; but 
southward, southern, and western. The words Om- 
nipotence, Gods, Goddess, Death, and Devil have re- 
ceived the new dignity, but it is denied to ‘heaven,’ 
which formerly had it, Curiosities in spelling abound, 
and in the author’s orthographical madness it is diffi- 
cult to discern a method. In ‘The Egoist’ he has 
changed ‘tuning,’ ‘changing,’ ‘judging,’ ‘hymeneal,’ 
‘steadfast,’ ‘transcendancy,’ ‘primeval,’ ‘crotchetty,’ 
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‘dependents,’ and ‘buffetted’ into ‘tuneing,’ ‘change- 
ing,’ ‘judging,’ ‘hymenzeal,’ ‘stedfast,’ ‘transcendency,’ 
‘primeval,’ ‘crotchety,’ ‘dependants,’ and ‘buffeted.’ 
In ‘Diana’ he has abandoned his recently acquired habit 
of writing ‘peacefuler,’ ‘doubtfuler,’ and the like. He 
even puts in double 1’s now where they were not before, 
and instead of ‘brutalest’ and ‘loyalest,’ writes ‘brutal- 
lest’ and ‘loyallest.’ Indeed, with the zeal of a new 
convert, he even writes ‘chatellaine’! He now spells 
‘advertise’ and similar words with a ‘z,’ but not uni- 
formly, and transforms ‘tenuous,’ ‘Quixotry,’ ‘siroc- 
co,’ and ‘dactylogy’ into ‘tenuious,’ ‘Quixottry,’ and 
‘scirocco,’ and ‘dactylology.’ The last is not a pretty 
word for ‘finger-speech.’ ”’ 

Could anything, I ask, be much more ludicrous.than 
this entire passage? How many people in Great Britain 
and America really care whether ‘‘he’’ uses the silly 
superlative ‘‘brutalest,’’ or spells ‘advertise’? with a 
“2°? Probably about one hundred, to put it at the 
highest figure. .. But this particular reviewer (very 
probably Mr. Andrew Lang) ‘“‘gives away”’ his deity in 
the most fatal manner when he attempts to cite speci- 
mens of the wondrous Meredithian talent. This is one 
of them, concerning Romance: 

“The young who avoid that region escape the title of 
Fool at the cost of a celestial crown.” 

Which is simply a big-sounding way of saying: ‘‘I/ 
faut bien que jeunesse se passe,” or ‘‘Pleasant are the 
illusions of youth,’’ or any other commonplace which 
bears upon the whole hackneyed theme. And this is 
just what nearly ail Mr. Meredith’s work consists of—a 
more or less highfalutin process of expressing what 
myriads of others have said hundreds of times. Is it 
true, indeed, that anything like healthy romance in the 
young causes them to be called fools? Is it not wholly 
untrue? Is not romance expected of them, and when 
they lack it are they not thought either cold-blooded or 
abnormal? ... Again we are favored by this radiant 
epigram respecting Poetry: 

“Those that have souls meet their fellows there.” 

Strip this Tupperian phrase of its meretricious swag- 
ger, and what do you get? Merely the worm-eaten idea 
that persons of the imaginative temperament are fond 
of one another’s company. But this sort of masquerade 
is always evident in Mr. Meredith’s writings. They are 
literally never without it. He is a third-rate mind seek- 
ing to pass for something better. To ‘‘admire’’ him is 
not merely a test of taste; it is a test of character as 
well. 


With all its astuteness. all its vigor, there is, at times. 
a certain queer simplicity about the English intelli- 
gence. I mean that it will now and then concern itself 
with the discussion of subjects which Yankee under- 
standing would hold unworthy of the slightest heed. 
For example, a noted London daily is actually keeping 
its columns open, morning after morning, to the letters 
of people arguing for and against the plan of men and 
women bathing together at the seaside without any 
clothes at all! Those who think that they ought so to 
bathe, write amusingly enough, but those who think 
that they oughtn’t are more amusing still. For ex- 
ample, one correspondent thus expresses himself, after 
elaborate ‘“‘explanations’”’ and ‘‘arguments’’ concerning 
a matter which in America we would not stop for a 
second to debate: 

“Therefore let us, men and women, bathe as we do, 
separately, and in this way clothe ourselves as best 
pleases us, or, if together, cover ourselves, and do all 
we can to preserve the innocence that God has given to 
our womenfolk, the girls who are to become the moth- 
ers of the men of England. Iam, sir, 

‘*Yours very obediently, 
“SEYMOUR HICKS. 

“Gaiety Theater, London, Sept. 1.” 

Who Mr. Seymour Hicks is I have not the faintest 
knowledge. But apparently he is a gentleman whose 
modesty quite equals his patriotism. The whole con- 
test is not merely irresistibly funny, but it makes one 
realize how and where Shakespeare got his Dogberry. 
or Dickens his Mr. Pickwick. And yet a paper of 
great repute (the London ‘‘Daily Telegraph’’) continues 
to print such absurdities. Evidently there are people 
who can deal, with straight faces, in this matter of the 
sexes bathing quite garmentless off the same stretch of 
shore at the same hour. Mr. Seymour Hicks’s appeal 
could somewhat easily be parodied, I imagine: ‘‘There- 
fore let the sky remain blue and the grass green, since 
if God had not given to them these colors He would, no 
doubt, have bestowed upon them different ones.” 


Frankly, ‘“‘Alonzo,” of all those mixed up in this 
grotesque business, pleases me most. ‘‘Alonzo’’ is at 
times slightly indecent; nearly all the correspondents 
are. But he does not seek to support the very valuable 
creed that bathing-clothes should be eliminated from 
society. He merely presents, on the contrary, an anec- 
dote illustrating the fact that ‘‘False Modesty’? may 
prove a perilous fault. (‘‘False Modesty,’’ by the way, 
is the cumulative term by which this whole preposter- 
ous symposium is now called.) .. Once, “‘Alonzo”’ 
tells us, he and two friends, whom he wishes known as 
Smith and Brown, were spending a fortnight in a small 
English seaport place. At their hotel was an elderly 
spinster, who had in charge two young nieces, girls of 
twenty and twenty-two. With these three ladies 
‘Alonzo’ and his friends constantly walked, boated or 
drove. One day Brown privately informed the nar- 
rator that he intended to swim from the main shore 
round a near island, thus making a distance of two 

ood miles. ‘*Alonzo” begged him not to attempt this 
eat without being accompanied by a man in a boat. 
but he scoffed at the proposition. Several days after- 
ward “‘Alonzo’’ and Smith gave a rowing party to the 
ladies. They placed the spinster at the tiller. Out 
beyond the island they saw something queer in the 
water, pulled toward it, and found it was Brown in a 
fainting state. ‘‘We must go to him; he is drowning,” 
they exclaimed, more or less in concert. The guberna- 
torial spinster, however, at once dissented. ‘No, no!” 
she cried, and tugged at one of the tiller ropes with 
meaning results. ‘‘Deliberate murder!’ and ‘‘Drop 
the ropes instantly!’’ were two ejaculations that soon 
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reached her ears. She obeyed the command with a 
whimper of fear, and then plaintively faltered: ‘But 
he hasn’t any bathing-clothes on! He—he oughtn’t to 
come into the boat!’’ As “Alonzo” pathetically re- 
lates. poor Brown did not ‘‘come”™ into the boat. but 
was dragged into it, gasping and almost moribund. by 
Smith and himself. Having been quickly rowed two the 
mainland, however, a doctor succeeded in restoring the 
exhausted man. As to the girls, ‘‘Alonzo’’ adds that 
‘they behaved like bricks throughout. ~ Though silent 
and very pale, they helped to keep the boat right, and 
on the way to land they took possession of poor Brown’s 
hands and tried to infuse warmth.”” And then readers 
of the ‘‘Telegraph’’ are solemnly questioned by ‘‘Alon- 
zo,’ thus: ‘‘As to the spinster, is there another maid, 
wife or widow who, in speaking of her, would say, ‘Go 
thou and do likewise’?”’ .. . Let us talk as we please, 
hereafter, about the vulgarity of American journals, 
but not of their silliness. This whole ‘‘False Modesty”’ 
affair is the most tedious of little tempests in the tiniest 
of ey pte Such a journal as the London ‘“‘Telegraph’”’ 
should be ashamed of creating it. 

The English are always fond of a good story that 
pokes fun at the asceticisui—and especially its prohibi- 
tion portion—of the Scotch. A droll story, in this re- 
gard, lately reached me. When her son was about to 
leave home for a short stay with some relatives in Scot- 
land, his rural mother said to him: ‘‘Now, Ben, remem- 
ber that your uncle and aunt and your cousin John are 
all sworn teetotalers. Be very careful how you even 
mention the words ‘beer’ or ‘liquor’ in their presence.” 

And Ben was. But after a day or two in the soci- 
ety of his Caledonian kindred, it chanced that the uncle 
drew him aside, and with a great air of secrecy said: 
‘‘Ben, me boy. I’m thinkin’ ye might care now and 
then for a bit o’ stuff sommat stronger nor what we 
drinks wi’ our meals—tea an’ milk and a’ that.’”’ To 
his amazement the guest found himself presented with 
a bottle of whisky. ‘‘Dinna tell the gudewife a word 
about my giein’ ye this,’’ soon followed, ‘‘for if ye do 
I’m afeard she might tak’ it very serious indeed.’’ Ben, 
somewhat wonderingly, promised. But the next day 
his aunt drew him aside also. ‘‘Ben, me lad,’’ she said, 
‘livin’ as ye do so nigh to that big, wicked Lunnon- 
town, it’s come into me mind that ye may be ’cus- 
tomed to a leetle steemulant now and agin. So here’s 
a drop or two’’; and she handed him a bottle of pre- 
cisely the same shape and size as that which his uncle 
had yesterday proffered. ‘‘But,’’ added his aunt, with 
excessive caution, ‘“‘promise me, Ben, that ye’ll niver 
spak a word o’ this to the gudeman,’’ And Ben, with 
a growing appreciation of his kinsfolk’s chaste ab- 
stemiousness, promised. Next day his cousin, John, 
during a stroll with Ben through byre and paddock and 
poultry-yard, said with slow gravity, and a do-or-die 
desperation on his face: ‘‘Hout, Benny, it must ‘a been 
dry work wi’ ye sin’ ye cam’ to us. Tak’ this, but say 
no word anent my giein’ it ye, or there’s na tellin’ what 
uncanny thing faither and mither might do to me.” 
And thereupon Ben’s cousin drew a sizable flask of 
whisky from his pocket and thrust it into the other’s 
hands. .. A few hours later Ben wrote a letter to his 
mother in England, which contained the following 
passage: “‘I think, dear mother, that the Scotch are no 
more virtuous a people than ourselves. Only, it’s won- 
derful with what skill they somehow manage to hide 
their faults.”’ 


The editor of one of the most capable, widespread 
weeklies I know assured me, not long since, that he 
could do nothing without ‘‘names.’’ He told me of a 
contributor whose reputation was high, yet whose 
work, for a special reason, had to be printed by him 
unsigned. As a consequence, he declared, the work 
itself was almost valueless to him. All of which goes 
to show, perhaps, that the world, as it grows more 
populated, has less leisure to examine and compare the 
qualities of its reading-matter. It lacks the time to 
grope for its authors; their writings must be labeled. 
their professorships duly attested. And yet our own 
Longfellow, Lowell and Holmes, were they alive to- 
day, could tell you of long periods when they wrote for 
the ‘‘Atlantic Monthly’’ both essays and poems, and 
never dreamed of attaching their names to either. 
Some of the most beautiful and celebrated poetry that 
Longfellow ever achieved was published in this way. 
Our ‘‘North American Review”’ never printed an au- 
thor’s signature (and it might have revealed some very 
famous ones) until the late A. T. Rice purchased it in 
1875, or thereabout. So with “‘Harper’s Magazine,”’ 
for a great many years. ‘‘Harper’s,’’ it is true, never 
cared to give its readers good poetry, and is now proba- 
bly giving them worse, under the editorship of Mr. 
Alden, than under that of Mr. Guernsey or Mr. Shanks. 
But anonymity, nevertheless, covered in its pages a 
multitude of virtues. Now all that has passed with us. 
The more modern magazines are nothing, in fact, but a 
constant blazonry of ‘‘names.’’ And their managers 
talk of writers m purely commercial phrase. A is 
‘‘booming”’ this year, and “nowhere” the next. B is 
getting one cent per word in January and five in June. 
So it goes on... And meanwhile, here in England, 
“names” are just as eagerly craved. ‘*Blackwood’s,”’ 
I believe, still ignores their imperidus exigency, but 
who reads ‘*‘Blackwood’s’”’ now, excellent though per- 
haps its pages yet remain? All in all, it may be ques- 
tioned whether authors themselves gain by this mod- 
ern system of flaunting their names. Masterpieces are 
made more conspicuous by it, and with distinct profit 
hereafter in book form. But how many masterpieces 
are really attainable? One to every hundred. it might 
be safely said, of inferior efforts. And this, I think, is 
why ‘‘names” have such varicble market worth. A 
high light is poured upon Silverpen because he wrote 
*‘All the World’s a Stage.’’ This same high light, 
steadfast and implacable, continues during the serial 
publication of his ‘‘Men and Women, Only Players.” 
But the latter will not stand such ardent scrutiny, and 
is not merely dismissed as a failure but loudly de- 
nounced as one, borrowing vividness of downfall from 
vividness of former exaltation. And necessarily, of 
course, the editors must suffer for the author’s mishap. 
In America, as we all know, a few magazines rule the 
roost, and books are held merely as their thin attendant 
shadows. But with all authors ‘‘the book’s the thing.”’ 
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They care nothing for the magazine serial except in a 
monetary sense. Yet with the people it is wholly 
otherwise, and the people will have their way. 
‘‘Names, names,”’ they keep crying, and with ‘‘names’’ 
the badgered magazine-men forever seek to supply 
tnem. And to what result? The element of creative 
leisure is torn from all literary toil, and this has now 
become as bad a scramble for brute money as that Wall 
Street and Bourse of sordid-souled scribblers which we 
otherwise term The Drama. 

I hear from America sad moans about the cruel 
tyranny of the Dingley Bill. Very probably the 
“Tribune” supports it. I can imagine, though I have 
not been able to observe, the tempestuous eloquence of 
that journal’s advocacy. But, notwithstanding all 
newspaper partisanship, and Protection or Free Trade 
each utterly aside, there is difficulty in realizing, from 
such a measure, any save the most futile effects. How 
many of us have witnessed the unblushing falsehood 
with whch passengers have so often evaded Custom 
House laws! If mendacity existed then, why should 
it not receive a new stimulus now? I cannot see that 
this could possibly be otherwise. And if Jones, who 
has dwelt abroad two years, chooses to return with 
seven English suits and swear that he had them made 
in America before leaving it, who is to refute the state- 
ment? Piccadilly or Bond Street tailors cannot be sum- 
moned from theirshops, three thousand miles away, in 
order to ‘‘testify,’? and if they could they would no 
doubt testify falsely. The absurd part of the bill is its 
naif innocence—the way in which it trusts human nat- 
ure. There are certain persons (and the number is by 
no ‘means small) who always lie about their luggage, 
ed whe would go on lying till the crack of doom, pro- 
vided they lived so long. I have marked, in common 
with many another observer, the most brazen instances 
of this habit. I have heard the ‘question ‘‘Have you 
anything to declare?’ answered with the most prompt 
and guileless ‘‘Nothing,”’ while I chanced to be certain 
that he who pronounced it possessed scores of dutiable 
things hidden snugly away in his trunks. Our officers 
can cover the New York docks with fine broadcloth 
coats and even smarter tailor-made women’s gowns; 
but they will discover that the owners of these can look 
them straight in the face and coolly murmur “Bought 
here,’ even though Sackville and Regent Streets liter- 
ally glare at you from their folds. .. Outside of all 
this, however, the Bill is an abomination, a disgrace to 
any country calling itself free, and should at once be 
revoked. 


At what limit will William II. of Germany pause, or 
is he fated to plunge over the last barrier between him- 
self and his own destruction? There seems no reason 
to doubt that by his autocracy, his would-be feudalism, 
he has sown bushels of dragon’s teeth. A recent article 
in the ‘‘Contemporary,’’ signed ‘‘Germanicus,”’ is en- 
titled ‘‘The Revolt of South Germany.’’ You can’t 
help wondering if some sympathetic friend may not 
have contrived to send the Emperor a ‘‘timely’’ copy of 
this review, knowing how extremely well he reads and 
speaks English. But, apparently, he will heed no warn- 
ings. “Regis voluntas suprema lex’ is the ridiculous 
medieval motto which he flaunts. His latest cry de- 
clares himself ‘‘responsible to God alone.’’ Prussia is 
now detested in South Germany, and this ermined and 
sceptered fanatic has made her so. In fact, as truly has 
been said, every part of the Empire south of the Main 
echoes with but a single sentiment: ‘*Thank God we are 
no Prussians!’’ In the Hessian and Bavarian palatinate, 
however, it is stated that even a more vehement scorn 
makes itself felt—'‘We would rather be French.’ Since 
Bismarck was dismissed and the pompous despotism of 
young William began, it is affirmed that six_national 
misfortunes have occurred: 

1. Germany has lost her position as the leading power 
of Europe. 

2. Russia has taken her place. 

3. France has become the ally of Russia. 

4, The Triple Alliance has almost ceased to exist. 

5. England has been alienated from Germany; and 

6. The bond between Russia and Germany has been 
“—— and not renewed. 4 

here is slight doubt that William would already 
have been dethroned by his people were it not for their 
terrible dread of a revolution, which would inevitably 
lead to an invasion by France. It is no secret that he is 
bitterly disapproved by all his English royal kindred. 
The Queen, his grandmother, it is said, alone speaks 
out her mind to him, and of her alone he seems to stand 
in something that resembles awe—though the word, for 
such an egotist, would appear oddly misapplied. His 
manners are held in execration by the English court, 
and I chance to know pest all dispute that his possible 
appearance at the Jubilee was regarded at Windsor 
with forlorn dread. Against the existing insolence of 
his military representatives throughout the southern 
portion of his ‘‘realm,’’ fiercest protests are being made. 
“Sic volo, sic jubeo”’ may serve him for a while, but it 
cannot endure very much longer. Soon there will dawn 
a mighty opportunity fora German Cromwell. If occa- 
sion really engenders the man, we may expect, before 
many years, some tremendous Teutonic cataclysm— 
though who can prophesy the ‘‘when’’ or “thow’’? 


The recent death*of the Earl of Egmont suggests 
some sort of bitter family feud. His heir was born as 
far away from Englafid as New Zealand, in 1856. Edu- 
cated at Greenhithe, on the Worcester training-ship in 





DAILY TRAINS TO COLORADO, UTAH AND CALI- 
FORNIA. 


At 10 o’clock every night the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway train leaves the Union Passenger Station (Canal and 
Adams Streets, Chicago) with elegantly equipped Palace Sleeping 
Cars for Denver and other Colorado points, with through connec- 
tions at Denver for Salt Lake City, Ogden, San Francisco, and 
points in Southern California, The route to Denver is via Omaha 
and Lincoln, Nebraska, and is first-class in every respect. All the 
modern facilities of travel are included in this direct route to 
Colorado—the Eldorado of the West. The allied lines, composing 
the route, viz., the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway— 
Chicago to Omaha—and the Rock Island and Pacific--Omaha to 
Denver and Colorado Springs—have united to make this the most 
popular route to all points west of the Misscuri River. For further 
details, time tables, etc., address Goo. H. Heafford, General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent, C.,, M. & St. P. Ry., 410 Old Colony Build- 
ing, Chicago. Ill. 
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the Thames, he séems to have quarreled, on his own 
side, with parents or guardians, for later he shipped. 
before the mast. Early in 1881 he became a London 
fireman, however, choosing for one element its notori 
ous opposite. Meanwhile he had married, it is stated, 
an American lady, a Miss Howell from South Carolina. 
For some time he served in the fire brigade at South- 
wark, but afterward he resigned the position (one which 
we would call, in America, that of a common fireman) 
to become hall-keeper at the New Town Hall, Chelsea. 
This New Town Hall is by no means an important place, 
and ‘‘hall-keeper,’’ when freely translated, means—por- 
ter. So runs the world away. Why the old Earl was 
so neglectful of his heir has not yet transpired. But the 
dissensions between British peers and their kindred 
would fill a book as large as the Peerage itself. Very 
often my Lord This or That will die after ten or even 
twenty years of utter estrangement from those who 
succeed them. Marriage is the chief cause of such dis- 
cord, though a prodigal sowing of wild oats will often 
have much to do as well. In the case of these two Earls 
of Egmont the facts speak for themselves, and yet not 
with sufficient clearness. They are Percevals, though 
not, I believe, of very ancient lineage, despite the 
strong suggestion of it in their name. Still, this last 
inheritor of the title is sixth earl, and that does not 
mean precisely to smell of varnish. Surely whatever 
education he acquired must now have been pretty well 
rubbed out of him, after having first held the place of a 
professional fireman and then of the porter whom you 
fee with a sixpence. It is just possible that Lord Eg- 
mont’s ‘‘manners have not that repose,’ et cetera. 
There are many noblemen (and noble ladies, too), how- 
ever, who would feel queer and look queerer if brought 
into a Buckingham Palace ‘*‘Drawing-Room.”’ 


London holidays are at an end, and it is now only 
the grandees who can afford to stay out of town. Cer- 
tain writers, like Mr. Blackmore and Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, dwell permanently in the country. Still, the 
majority of literary men and women—and a huge mul- 
titude they make—are apt to get of green fields and 
leafy lanes only an annual glimpse. There is really a 
vast amount of social winter life in London, some of it 
‘fashionable’ in no slight degree, notwithstanding 

atrician house-parties in manorial halls elsewhere. If 

arliaiment meets, no torrential rain or blinding fog 
can prevent a certain very marked amount of gayety, 
which takes principally, of course, the dinner form. 
Theaters are now reopening, one by one, and the 
music-halls, which have never closed, will soon furnish 
us with new ballets—entertainments, for the most part, 
which are delights both to vision and taste. It is now 
Thursday, September 9, and on Thursday, September 
16, Drury Lane is to unclose its truly historic portals. 
“The White Heather’’ will be the open sesame, and I 
learn there are great hopes of its success. The story, 
we are told, is quite without red fire, and yet a recent 
preparatory version of it would argue quite otherwise. 
One scene is to be the departure of a launch on a fine 
Sunday afternoon from Boulter’s Lock, and this is de- 
scribed as the largest stage-picture ever placed on any 
stage; hence the selection of Drury Lane Theater. 
‘‘The White Heather’ is the name of a yacht, and in 
the last act she has sunk off Flamborough Head. She 
contains a vitally important record, a certificate of 
marriage, and for this prize the good and malign powers 
of the play both struggle, meeting at the bottom of the 
sea! And then the last scene will be an exact reproduc- 
tion of the Duchess of Devonshire’s famous ball, given a 
few monthsago. The manager, we learn, has purchased 
the most important costumes worn at that function, and 
these will actually be seen behind the footlights of Drury 
Lane. Suppose the Bradley Martin ball had been thus 
treated in New York. And yet we talk of American 
sensationalism, American vulgarity, and extol English 
reserve, propriety, decorum! 


Speaking of these three commendable virtues, I can’t 
help applauding them as an element of the London news- 
papers. There is no doubt at all about the superior re- 
finement of these, when compared with our own current 
sheets. They are wholly devoid of illustrations on the 
one hand; on the other they place inconspicuously all 
their murders, assaults, and similar horrors. There is 
no journalistic screech about them; they give large 
type headlines only to par 5 Se political events; they 
are printed on heavier and better paper, though several 
of them are but two cents a copy, and four cents, unless 
I err, is the highest price which any of them asks. 
Moreover, they are nearly all edited with ability—some 
with ability signal and distinct. Editorials are con- 
stantly written with mingled elegance and strength. 
The “‘slap-dash’’ wildness of the New York essayist on 
war, pestilence, famine, and like topics, rarely affronts 
decency and common-sense. Beyond all other sins of 
the New York newspaper, however, glares paramount 
and atrocious that of the Illustration. You are never 
so keenly alive to this fact as when you turn the pages 
of London dailies. It is refreshing not to see Mary Ann 
Moriarty flinging herself from the fifth story of an 
Amsterdam flat. It is refreshing not to see an Italian 
a named Sanguinetti dirking a Polish sailor in a 

ater Street tavern. What is there so petty and baby- 
ish in our New York public that should urge them to 
desire such lurid portraitures? And, for that matter, 
the most petty and babyish part of the whole matter is 
that they are not portraitures at all. The ‘‘artists’? who 
perpetrate such frenzied cartoons would not know Mary 
Ann Moriarty if they saw her rediviva to-morrow, nor 
Sanguinetti if he ran past them. just escaped from the 
Tombs. No wonder that Matthew Arnold said our 
newspapers lacked ‘‘distinction.’”’ That was nearly ten 
years ago, and what would he saw now? Iam not, let 
it be borne in mind, holding up the London newspapers 
as flawless models. But beside our New York ones 
there can be no question that they have an almost im- 
peccable demeanor. Indeed, of these publications we 
have every reason to feel heartily ashamed through this 
very force of contrast, if on no other account. Take 
the Sunday editions alone, and compare them, in all 
their unspeakable catchpenny tawdriness, with the 
reputable look, with the solid and placid intelligence, 
with the relatively clean material, of Sunday editions 
here. Need more be either hinted or said? 
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THE ROBBERY OF THE PINK 
DIAMOND. 


BY DAYRELL TRELAWNEY. 

LaDy Howarp’s jewels are too well known to need 
detailed description. The seven rows of pearls, the 
unique, pear-shaped pink diamond, and the varure of 
emeralds and brilliants were among the most noted of 
the family heirlooms. 

When it became known through the Press Associa- 
tion that a robbery had been committed at Howard 
Park, my editor considered the matter of sufficient 
importance to warrant sending me off by the next 
express to interview Lord Howard himself on the sub- 
ject. At first I demurred. 

“They know me,” he explained. ‘‘As a matter of 
fact we are connections. I will give you an introduc- 
tion, and you will be kindly received; they are nice 
people and they know that I wouldn’t send down an 
intrusive interviewer. It is more a national loss than 
a private matter or I shouldn’t trouble them.”’ 

In ten minutes’ time I was at my rooms; a quarter 
of an hour later I was in a hansom on my way to Pad- 
dington. 

The run to Starborough—the nearest station to 
Howard Park—was barely an hour by express. It was 
five o’clock when I found myself at my destination with 
a drive of three miles before me. I hired the only con- 
veyance, a dog-cart with a horsey-looking driver, who 
turned out to be the hostler of the local inn, and who 
quite unconsciously provided me with a vast amount of 
useful copy. 

Once past the lodge gates of the park, it was not 
long before we drove under the great portico of the 
house. 

On asking if Lord or Lady Howard would see me, 
the butler at first said, “Not at home;” but upon my 
giving my name I was ushered across the great en- 
trance-hall into a room furnished in Oriental style, 
which appeared to be a lounge or smoking-room. 

In a few moments Lady Howard joined me. She 
was a woman of commanding presence, and scarcely 
more than forty years of age. I introduced myself as 
one of the staff of the ‘‘Epoch,’’ and mentioned the pur- 
port of my visit. 

“Sit down, Mr. Forbes,”’ she said, motioning me to a 
chair; at the same time she seated herself with an in- 
voluntary sigh of fatigue that told how wearied her 
mind had already become of the details she was about 
to give me. 

“There is really very little to tell you,’’ she began, 
“except what you already know—the jewels were there 
yesterday evening when I retired for the night, this 
morning they are gone. But my mind is so familiar 
with the details—perhaps if you would care to question 
me it would be the best plan.’’ 

“Certainly,” I said, ‘‘if you will allow me to do so 
and not think me rude for using my notebook. First of 
all, I ought perhaps to ask which jewels exactly are 
missing—the historical diamond and—’’ 

“That is all. My emerald and brilliant tiara and 
necklace, the seven rows of pearls, and, in fact, all the 
remainder of my jewels, are still in my possession.”’ 

“They were in a safe together with the stolen jewel, 
were they not?”’ 

“Yes, in my dressing-room. 
myself last night.” 

“You heard no noise during the night?”’ 

“‘None whatever.” 

“Are there no traces of footprints, for instance, on 
the window-sill or elsewhere?”’ 

‘Absolutely no traces of any kind; this morning the 
safe was open, the key in it, the jewels gone.”’ 

‘‘Who was with you the last thing at night?’ 

‘‘My maid, a woman who was in my mother’s ser- 
vice before I married—trustworthy in every way.” 

‘‘Where did you keep the key, if the question is not 
impertinent?” 

“‘Not in the least. I kept it on a small gold chain 
which lay by my bed ona chair last night; sometimes 
I have a table by my bed, but the table was occupied by 
my bouquet in a vase.”’ 

‘Can you conceive why a thief should take only one 
stone, leaving such valuable things-as your seven rows 
of pearls untouched?” 

‘Indeed, I cannot. For although the pink diamond 
is worth a king’s ransom—being, though small, of pear 
shape and perfect color—the difticulty attending the dis- 
posal of such a well-known stone would be practically 
insurmountable. The whole affair is shrouded in the 
deepest mystery.” 

‘I think I need not trouble you any further,” I said; 
“‘T have all the information that is necessary. And now, 
Lady Howard, will you tell me if your suspicions rest on 
any one in particular? Have you any clew? I need 
hardly say your reply would not be published—I ask 
from personal interest in your Joss.” 

My listener looked troubled; then she replied: ‘‘I 
would rather not say at present.” 

I bowed and rose. 

“I am grateful to you for kindly seeing me your- 
self. Will you allow me to ask one of your servants for 
a Bradshaw? I should like to catch the next train to 
town.”’ 

Lady Howard hesitated. 

“I think if you will stay and dine with us you will 
have more news to take back with you, Mr. Forbes,” 
she said. ‘‘The Scotland Yard authorities are coming 
down this evening, and if you care to be present at 
their investigation I do not see the least objection. In- 
deed, Lord Howard desires that no secret should be 
made of this affair, for the pink diamond has been a 
matter of national pride and its loss is a subject of 
general interest. Will you stay?” 

I expressed myseif very glad to remain, and I sent 
off a telegram to my editor with a sense of distinct 
satisfaction. concluding with the following: 

“Awaiting arrival Scotland Yard authorities, fullest 
facilities no other press-men here. Will wire all de- 
velopments.—FORBES.”’ 

It was now nearing the dinner hour, and I was glad 
to retire to a comfortable guests’ room destined for my 
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use. I sorted my notes, adding to them here and there, 
and finally threw myself into a comfortable armchair 
with a paper. 

When the gong sounded for dinner I entered the 
drawing-room to find my host and hostess alone in 
earnest conversation. Lady Howard introduced me to 
her husband, a fine-looking man of about sixty, with 
pleasant, courteous manners, who drew me aside to 
discuss the only topic on which any one seemed able to 
dwell for many minutes at a time—the recent robbery. 

The only other guests were Major and Mrs. Gordon 
Lieth—the large house-party of the previous evening 
having dispersed during the day, while I learned that 
the major and his wife were also to start for town im- 
mediately after dinner. 

At dinner I was seated on one side of Lady Howard, 
Major Lieth on the other; Lord Howard and Mrs. Lieth 
faced us, and two seats were placed between Lord 
Howard and the major, which remained unoccupied 
until the dessert was laid. 

During dinner Major Lieth, a somewhat hard- 
featured man of forty or thereabout, conversed but 
little, and I secretly classed him as a boor. His wife, 
on the contrary, was animated and amusing beyond 
description. She was quite a young woman, with a 

retty, restless face, and a flush too intense to be arti- 
Beial on her soft cheeks. She was a trifle too thin, per- 
haps, for beauty, but the charm of her conversation 
overshadowed all defects. Her laugh, if somewhat 
strained, was gay and clear; and her manner, though 
lacking in repose, was that of a weil-bred woman. 

At dessert Lord Howard’s young daughter entered 
the room with her governess, and seated herself shyly 
beside her father. She was a pretty girl of sixteen or 
thereabout, but my eyes wandered off her unconsciously 
to dwell on the face and figure at her side—that of her 
governess, whom Lady Howard had introduced to us as 
Miss Alexander. 

She was of medium height, and was attired in a 
black gown. Her hair was dark and, though plainl 
dressed, waved slightly. Her complexion and hebile 
were white, intensely white, it seemed tome. She was 
what would unhesitatingly be termed a plain woman; 
that is to say, her features were not handsome, and her 
dress and manner tended to enhance what appeared to 
be her want of identity. 

And yet I could not take my eyes off her. It was, I 
suppose, this very want of personality that puzzled me. 
I could not help comparing her with Mrs. Gordon Lieth, 
who was sparkling with anecdote and flushed with ex- 
citement. 

Presently Lady Howard rose, and the ladies ad- 
journed to the drawing-room. 

We did not sit long over our wine, for Major Lieth 
seemed anxious and preoccupied about their journey. 

At about half-past nine o’clock we went into the hall 
to see them off, and then a curious thing happened. 
Lord Howard, in helping Mrs. Lieth into the carriage, 
caught her arm to prevent her slipping, as the night was 
dark. Whereupon Mrs. Lieth uttered a slight scream, 
staggered back, and fainted. She was quickly laid on 
the sofa, and restoratives were applied, when she re- 
gained consciousness, and after expressing sorrow at 
having alarmed every one, she explained that she felt 
a little unnerved after all the excitement of the past 
day. She, moreover, insisted on catching the train, 
and although her face was white to the lips, she con- 
trived with a few gay speeches to pass the matter off, 
and in a few moments they were gone. 

Hardly had the sound of the wheels died away 
when a cab drove up containing two inspectors from 
Scotland Yard. They were shown into the library, 
where, after being closeted with Lord and Lady How- 
ard for some time, the household, including servants 
and visitors, were summoned to give their evidence. I 
was struck with the quiet way in which Miss Alexander 
replied to the questions addressed to her, and it was no- 
ticeable how much weight her remarks seemed to carry. 
It was after ten o’clock when, the detectives having left 
for Starborough, arranging to return the next day, Lord 
Howard proposed that I should stay the night. This, 
however, I could not do. 1 therefore decided to catch 
the midnight express. 

Lord Howard and I were still conversing on this sub- 
ject when Lady Howard Pe us in the drawing-room. 
She looked agitated and fatigued, and her handsome 
face was drawn in unaccustomed lines of anxiety. 

‘My dear Stuart,’’ she said, addressing her husband 
by his Christian name, “I have a fresh anxiety now. 
Miss Alexander has had, she tells me, bad news by the 
last post, and she insists on leaving for town at once. 
It is too trying for words; she is such a help at times 
like these, so collected and reasonable; I cannot tell 
you how it has upset me.”’ $ 

I felt sincerely sorry for my kindly bost and hostess. 
It seemed as though every one were deserting them in 
their trouble. 

“Is she quite determined to go to-night?’’ asked Lord 
Howard, 

“Quite, and she appears shaken and worried; she is 
packing now. I thought you would see her before she 
goes, and perhaps Mr. Forbes would not mind accom- 
panying her to the station, as they go by the same 
train?” 

“T shall be only too glad,’’ I murmured. Lady How- 
ard then left us. ‘‘I hope the diamond will be traced,”’ 
I said, after a pause. 

“Oh, confound’ the diamond!’’ said his lordship 
tersely ; his temper was beginning to fail under multi- 
plied burdens. ‘‘Let’s go to the smoking-room, and 
what’ll you take? Nothing? Then try one of these 
cigars.” 

The time lagged slowly as Lord Howard and I sat in 
the smoking-room, both feeling puzzled and uneasy at 
the new developments this curious case had taken. It 
was with a sense of relief that we received the an- 
nouncement that the carriage was at the door, and that 
Lady Howard wished to see us in the hall. 

oe we found her with Miss Alexander, who, at- 
tired in a close dark bonnet and traveling dress, looked 
even paler than I had yet seen her. Lord and Lady 
Howard, after bidding me good-by, stood watching our 
ous As I put out my hand to help Miss Alex- 
ander into the carriage a sharp cry escaped her, and 
she stood for a moment as one ae pony by sudden 
fright or surprise. Her eyes were fixed on some undis- 
cernible object in the darkness, her hand clutched my 
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arm for support. Under these repeated scenes my 
nerves were Nepinntiog to give way, while the effect 
upon Lord and Lady Howard and the servants was 
painfully visible. hat was this grim terror that 
assailed each parting guest—coming unseen out of the 
night to hinder their departure? 

“Is anything the matter, Miss Alexander?’’ I ven- 
tured, not wishing to prolong the painful suspense. 

She had already regained her composure, when she 
replied: ‘I thought Isaw— But it is quite impossible. 
It must have been imagination.”’ 

‘Will you let me help you into the carriage, or we 
shall miss our train?’”? The words seemed to rouse her. 

“That,’’ she said anxiously, ‘‘we must not do.” 
Without another word, she stepped firmly into the car- 
riage, and we drove off together into the night. 

Our journey to town was uneventful. At Padding- 
ton I put Miss Alexander into a cab for Charing Cross, 
on her way to her destination, a small village in Kent, 
where her relatives resided, so Lady Howard told me. 
I returned to my rooms tired out, but with a good two 
hours’ work before me in compiling my notes. 

Oa the following day, after a hasty breakfast, I was 
making my way down the Strand to the office of the 
“‘Epoch,’’ when, at the corner of Southampton Street, 
I came suddenly upon a woman’s slight figure in black, 
with a thick veil hiding her features. She paused for 
a moment, and glanced across the crowded thorough- 
fare. Something familiar in her aspect made ine pause 
also. The traffic lessened, and she crossed, raising her 
dress with her supple, ungloved hand. 

In a flash of awakened memory I recognized—Miss 
Alexander. 

I cannot describe the effect this discovery had upon 
me. Here was the woman whom I had started on lor 
journey to Kent only a few hours ago now hurrying 
along the Strand, with her features hidden under a 
thick veil. Could it be that she had other motives for 
her —_— from Howard Park than the ones she had 
given 

The office of the ‘“‘Epoch’”’ was but a few doors off, 
and yet, if I lost sight of Miss Alexander for a moment, 
I should never retrace her in the crowd. 

On the other hand, my editor was waiting for copy. 
per ged and excitement overmastered me, however, 
and I dived into the crowd after the slight figure in the 
simple black dress. 

Along the Strand we threaded our way until, with 
beating heart and throbbing pulses, I watched her enter 
a large pawnbroker’s. It was then that I noticed, for 
the first time, that she carried a small black bag. I 
dared not follow her into the shop for fear of being 
recognized before my plans were more matured. In an 
incredibly short space of time, while I was still gather- 
ing my thoughts, she reappeared, hailed a passing han- 
som, and, before I had recovered myself, she was driv- 
ing away. I now felt that follow her I must, at all 
costs. No hansom was in sight, and I ran or pushed 
my way anxiously in the direction which Miss Alex- 
ander's cab had taken, feeling that every moment was 
widening the distance between us. At last, to my un- 
utterable annoyance, the pavement and road became so 
congested with traffic that I lust sight of the cab in the 
crowd. When the footway cleared a little, I again 
— forward. And here the blocking of the traffic 

eld me in good stead, for in a few moments I was 
almost abreast of the cab, which, with some hundred 
other vehicles, was waiting for the block in the traffic 
to clear. 

Still there was no other cab in sight, and without 
one pursuit would be hopeless. There was only one 
thing to be done, and I did it. Stepping quickly from 
the pavement, I swung myself up on to the step of the 
driver’s seat. 


“If you will tell me the address of your fare I will. 


give you half a sovereign,”’ I said. 

“‘Done,’’ remarked the man with a wink that made 
my blood boil. I handed him the money. 
Hotel, Ridgway Street. Taike care ’ow y’ get down,” 

I nodded, dropped on the pavement, and within five 
minutes had my choice of three empty hansoms, for any 
one of which I should have been thankful ten minutes 
ago. In less than a quarter of an hour I was asking for 
Miss Alexander at Longford’s Hotel. 

I was shown into a private sitting-room, and Miss 
Alexander herself rose to greet me, still attired in her 
walking dress with the bag in her hand. 

‘You did not go on to Kent?” I asked. 
you were so anxious.”’ 

She was not in the least abashed. 

“I changed my mind as it was so late,’ she said 
simply. She then appeared to await explanations for 
my visit. ‘ 

I began to feel foolish. 

‘*You wished to see me?’’ she asked. 

I gathered myself together for a final effort, and 
spoke: *‘Miss Alexander, why did you leave Howard Park 
so hastily under pretense of going home, only to come 
to London and visit a pawnbroker’s?”’ 

Miss Alexander raised her eyes and looked at me. It 
was the first time she had looked me straight in the face, 
and I thought then, as I think now, that they were the 
most wonderful pair of eyes I had everseen. There was 
something so powerful and so fascinating in their clear, 
steady glance that I said almost involuntarily: ‘‘I do 
not wish to be hard upon a woman.” 

At these words a strange, weird little smile crept 
into the glance that was bent upon me. The very ghost 
of a smile, with a touch of pity init. Then she spoke: 
“You think I stole Lady Howard’s diamond? I am 
sorry for that. How can I convince you that it is not 
so?” There was not a trace of anger in her voice; it 
was as though she wished to explain a child’s diffi- 
culties away. Her tone nettled me. 

‘‘By showing me what you have in that bag,’’ I said, 
with concise dignity. 

Miss Alexander’s expression changed. 
that,’’ she said quietly. 

I rose. ‘‘Unless you will show me the contents of 
your bag, Miss Alexander I must, after all I have seen 
to-day, do my duty in this matter.” 

‘‘And you consider that to be—?”’ 

To give you in charge under suspicion of the rob- 
sn y Howard’s jewel.” 

iss Alexander’s white complexion now assumed a 
deathlike pallor. She threw one glance at me that 
flashed like the steel of a rapier in the sun’s rays. Then 
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she got up and paced the room. As she did so I mar- 
veled that I had ever thought her plain. Every move- 


ment was supple and elegant, while the freedom of her 
pose as she stood and confronted me at last had dignity 
that is born of a knowledge of power. As she stood 
there I saw that the bag which she held in her hand 
was attached to her waist-belt by a strong steel chain. 

For fully a minute she regarded me with a glance so 
incisive in its scrutiny that it seemed to penetrate into 
the innermost secrets of my heart. I moved uneasily, 
but the look never wavered. Suddenly it altered. The 
questioning, tense look of inquiry died out, the clear, 
intelligent glance alone remained. Without a change 
of muscle or a movement of feature, I became aware 
that Miss Alexander had made up her mind. 

“Mr. Forbes.’’ she said, ‘‘I have decided to trust you; 
partly because you might hamper my movements seri- 
ously by giving me in charge, and partly because I be- 
lieve you are honest. You want to discover the thief 
who stole the pink diamond? SodolI. It is because I 
want to do so that I do not wish you to tie my hands by 
calling in the police. A day’s delay might lose every- 
thing. I cannot show you the contents of my bag, but 
Lady Howard’s pink diamond is not in it. Willi you 
take my word for this and leave me unmolested for a 
week?’ She laid her hand on my arm. It was a mar- 
velously white hand. I looked at it helplessly; it 
seemed to fascinate me by its subtle, nervous grace. 
*‘Will you take my word for it?’ 

1 pointed out to myself with distinctness and energy 
that it was a pity to go on looking at such a hand if I 
wished to be firm. There was a knock at the door. 

“I have your promise, then?’’ said Miss Alexander. 

I nodded. She removed her hand and said: *‘Come 
in.”” I took my hat. The door opened, and I found 
myself face to face with Major Gordon Lieth. I was 
too surprised to speak. He looked flushed and harassed, 
and did not appear in the least surprised to see me, thus 
relieving me of the difficulty of framing an excuse for 
my presence. 

“You were good enough, Miss Alexander,’’ he began 
abruptly, “‘to send my wife some flowers this morning, 
and to ask her to see you. She was too tired after her 
journey, she said; and, indeed,’’ added Major Lieth 
candidly, ‘‘she seems averse to seeing any one. Do you 
know anything about temperature, Mr. Forbes?’’ he 
added abruptly, turning to me. Then, without wait- 
ing for an answer, he continued: ‘‘I took her tempera- 
ture just now and I make it one hundred and three. 
Now I think she ought to see a doctor, but the idea only 
excites her. What do you say, Miss Alexander? I 
came in to consult you.” 

“‘A hundred and three is very serious, Major Lieth, 
at this early hour in the day, for the temperature usu- 
ally rises at night. I certainly think your wife should 
see a doctor. Can you account for this indisposition?”’ 

‘‘Not in the least,” said the major, his plain face 
wearing a look of genuine distress that drew me to him 
instinctively. ‘‘She was very bright and in capital 
spirits at dinner last night at Howard Park—you re- 
member that, no doubt, yourselves—then, without any 
apparent cause, she fainted when getting into the car- 
riage—something frightened her, she says, but will not 
tell me what. Iam at my wits’ end.” 

*‘Perhaps,” suggested Miss Alexander, who stood 
with her hands hanging down on either side, looking, I 
had to confess it, dowdy and unprepossessing in the last 
degree, “perhaps if I could see Mrs. Lieth for a moment 
I could tell better what is the matter. I have had some 
experience in illness,” 

“I wish you would,” said Major Lieth, in a tone 
which showed how gladly he would share his responsi- 
bility. ‘‘Will you come now? Our rooms are only at 
the end of this corri@r, fifty-eight and fifty-nine.” 

“Ifyou will-go and prepiare your wife I will follow 


you immediatel7,”’ sliss Alexander replied. 


When her visitor was gone she said abruptly: ‘‘Mr. 
Korbes, what could Mes. Gordon Leth have seen as she 


her?" - - 

“Perhaps it was the same thing that frightened you 
an hour or so later in the evening,’ I responded. 

She did not reply at once; my remark seemed to set 
her thinking. 

“You think it had something to do with the stolen 
jewel?’ I ventured. I was feeling thoroughly un- 

inged. for the thing had a touch of the unnatural 
about it that was magnified by a sleepless night and 
over-fatigue. 

‘‘T am sure of it,’’ she replied, with conviction. 

‘“‘But even if what you suspect is true,” I said help- 
lessly, ‘‘you cannot point out the thief.” 

‘‘No,’’ said Miss Alexander slowly, *‘I cannot; but,”’ 
she added, as she paused at the door, ‘“‘I know some one 
who can.” 

‘*Who, in Heaven’s name?”’ I ejaculated. 

“Mrs. Gordon Lieth,’’ replied Miss Alexander as she 
passed out noiselessly into the corridor. 

How I got to the office I hardly remember. What 
my chief said I could not record if I tried. I gave in 
my copy too late for the evening issue and went home 
to my rooms so exhausted in mind and body that I 
threw myself into an easy-chair without having tasted 
food since breakfast. and slept soundly until seven 
o’clock. I woke considerably refreshed and just in 
intment to dine with a 
friend. It was not until the following morning that [ 
allowed my thoughts to dwell on the events of the last 
few days. Looking at them in the light of clearer 
judgment it seemed to me that I had done an exceed- 
ingly foolish action in not informing Lord and Lady 
Howard without a of the suspicious behavior of the 
 omigg ge who had left their house under my care. 

hen I remembered how I had been persuaded not to 
give notice to the police. and how subsequently sus- 
picion had been cast on Mrs. Gordon Lieth, a woman of 
1igh birth and spotless reputation, I confessed to myself 
that I had been shamelessly duped by a clever and un- 
scrupulous woman. 

[had just entered the office of the ‘‘Epoch’’ when a 
clerk announced Lord Howard, and, as the editor had 
not yet arrived, I went into the outer office to greet my 
host of a previous evening, wondering a little what 
news he had brought of the stolen jewel. ‘‘If you will 
come into the editor’s office,’”’ I said, ‘‘we shall be more 
private.” 

The door was hardly closed before Lord Howard 
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said: ‘‘Well, Mr. Forbes, you took a great deal of in- 
terest in our loss, so I was determined you should have 
the first news at the office of the ‘Epoch’—the pink dia- 
mond has been found ”’ 

I could find no words for the thoughts that surged 
up in my mind, but Lord Howard hardly waited for me 
to reply. 

“Yes, found. Lady Howard was stepping into the 
carriage yesterday afternoon when she gave a little 
scream, dropped on her knees, and picked up from the 
gravel at our very doorstep the confounded stone that 
has caused us all this trouble. How it got there re- 
mains a mystery. But there is a greater mystery still. 
We now know what Mrs. Gordon Lieth and Miss Alex- 
ander saw that startled them as they stepped into the 
earriage within a few hours of each other, It was the 
gleam of the pink diamond, Now can you conceive any 
possible reason why those two women, both having 
shared our hospitality, should have deliberately passed 
over the stone, withholding from us the knowledge of 
its whereabout, when a word from either of them would 
have put Lady Howard and myself out of our suspense?” 

‘“T cannot indeed,”’ I replied warmly. 

“Weil,’’ continued Lord Howard, as he rose, ‘I 
won't detain you; tell the editor my news, and don’t 
forget to look us up when you come down to Star- 
borough again.”’ 

There now appeared but little doubt that Miss Alex- 
ander and Mrs. Gordon Lieth were in some way actu- 
ated- by the same motives, and there seemed every 
probability that they were accomplices. The diamond 
having been found, there was no further cause for any 
action on my part, and the whole episode of my ac- 
quaintance with Lady Howard’s governess would have 
dropped forever had I not received the foilowing note: 

ok. *-Longférd’s Tiotel. 

‘DEAR MR, FORBES—My susvicibns have préyed core 
rect. I hope to give you further particalars very shorthy 
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Coming on the ‘top of Lord. Howard's imforztdtiort 
that the jewel had been found, and with the’ further 
certainty that Miss Alexander had seen the stone on 
the gravel at Howard Park, this fresh attempt to dupe 
me in the most barefaced manner irritated me beyond 
measure. It also seemed to me that although I was no 
friend of Major Lieth’s, I had no right to allow the sus- 
picion of robbery to be cast on his innocent young wife 
by a woman whose schemes had been so unexpectedly 
shown up to me in their true light. 

I drove to Longford’s Hotel, and, after a few mo- 
ments’ delay, I was told that Miss Alexander would see 
me. She came into the room paler and quieter than 
ever, and wearing the same black dress. I greeted her 
stify. ‘I do not quite understand your note,’ 1 began. 
“You say your suspicions are correct. Do you mean to 
infer that Mrs. Gordon Lieth stole the pink diamond?”’ 

Miss Alexander looked at me. ‘‘I did not say so,” 
she responded. 

“That is mere fencing; you implied suspicions to 
that effect.”’ 

“Yes,’’ she admitted, “I had my suspicions.”’ 

“Miss Alexander, if you suspect Mrs. Gordon Lieth, 
would it not be more honest to call her into this room 
and make these accusations to her face?”’ 

“IT cannot do that.” 

“Why not?” 

‘*Because she has left England.”’ 

I was considerably taken aback. ‘‘Why did she 
leave? On account of your accusations?”’ 

“Yes.” 

There was a moment's silence, then I said: ‘“You 
have done a cruel thing. and you know it. You have 
accused an innocent woman of stealing a jewel which 
you were perfectly aware lay on the doorstep of How- 
ard Park, where Lady Howard found it herself yester- 
day.”’ 

““Ah!”’ said Miss Alexander, more in a whisper than 
aloud. I thought I detected a shade of triumphant 
conviction in her tone. I looked at her with a sense of 
positive dislike. ‘‘Mrs. Lieth will be glad,”’ she added. 

I was at a loss to understand this remark. I rose 
and took up my hat. We exchanged formal greetings. 
When my hand was on the door Miss Alexander called 
me back. 

“It was all very simple,’’ she said. “If you really 
care to know what has happened I will tell you from 
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the beginning if you will sit down here. I could not 
help resenting your suspicions—you have hardly been 
fair to me—but, rather than part with a misunder- 
standing, I will explain what has happened. When I 
went in to see Mrs. Gordon Lieth I found her flushed 
and excited. At first she was angry at my being 
brought in to see her, but soon she begged me to stay 
and nurse her, so that there need be no question of 
medical attendance. I stayed willingly. I had fol- 
lowed her to town, little hoping for such an opportu- 
nity of carrying on investigations I had determined 
upon. You will remember that my decision to leave 
Howard Park was sudden. I will give my reasons 
briefly: it was the discovery that the thief who stole 
the pink diamond had also taken a much more rare and 
valuable jewel that decided me at once to follow what 
seemed to me a certain clew.” 

“But,” I interrupted, ‘I thought the pink diamond 
was the only gem missing—and I know Lady Howard 
told me herself it was the most valuable jewel in the 
house.” 

“There she was wrong,’’ replied Miss Alexander 
calmly. ‘‘The other jewel, which disappeared at the 
same time, was far more precious. It was a ruby 
which belonged to me. I know what you are wonder- 
ing,’* she continued: “‘how it came into the possession 
of a governess; quite honestly, you may take my word 
for it. When I discovered my loss on going to my room 
after dinner I also discovered a handkerchief on my 
table bearing Mrs. Gordon Lieth’s initials—the house- 
maid had found it, she said, on the floor. I then real- 
ized that Mrs. Lieth was, if not guilty, at least open to 
serious suspicion. I decided at all costs to follow her 
to town, with the results you have seen. When I found 
that Mrs. Lieth’s temperature still kept high I began to 
be anxious. I questioned her vainly as to her illness, 
and my alarm increased when her temperature fell 
suddenly, and she had prolonged fainting fits. It was 
during one of these that I noticed that one hand was 
warmer than the other, and appeared slightly swelled. 
Pushing back her sleeve, what was my horror and as- 
tonishment to see an angry wound on her delicate arm. 
I had scarcely recovered from my surprise when she 
regained consciousness, saw what had happened, and 
began to cry in a frightened, childish way. She then 
confided to me one of the strangest confessions I have 
ever listened to. She had, in an unreasoning, irresisti- 
ble impulse, stolen the pink diamond, having taken the 
key from Lady Howard’s table while her hostess was 
actually in the room. Frightened at what she had 
done, she crept into my room, intending to beg me to 
befriend her and replace the diamond, knowing that I 
had easy access to Lady Howard’s private apartments. 
My room was empty. and my ruby pendant, which I 
nearly always wear both day and night, lay on my 
table. The curious shape and style of the ornament 
attracted her, and she took it up to examine it more 
closely ; at that moment she heard a step, and her 
guilty conscience hurried her into an irresistible act of 
folly. She hid the pendant in the pocket of her dress, 
and stole back to her own room. Here she placed both 
the jewels in the secret drawer of her dressing-case, 
still hoping to restore them to their places when oppor- 
tunity offered. She was, however, so terror-stricken at 
the panic the loss of the diamond created, that in her 
fear of a search she devised the horrible idea of inserting 
the pink diamond into a cut in her arm. It is not a 
large stone, as you know, for its value lies in its pecul- 
iar color. The plan succeeded, and the pain was tri- 
fling, until Lord Howard, in helping her into the car- 
riage, inadvertently pressed her arm, causing her 
intense pain, while the pink diamond, dislodged from 
its hiding-place, rolled on to the gravel. In her igno- 
rance of its rea] value, she scarcely gave a thought to 
my pendant, which remained in the drawer of her 
jewel case. The seasation caused by the theft of the 
diamond put all minor questions out of her mind: she 
had forgotten the pendant as completely as though it 

ehad never existed. You can imagine her agony of 
*mind at my appearance on the scenes, knowing that 
she had robbed me. Now, Mr. Forbes, is it all clear?” 

“Not quite: but before we go further will you ac- 
cept my apologies for having suspected you?’ My 
companion bowed. ‘‘And now,” I added, ‘‘I want you 
kindly to answer me one or two questions. Why did 
you go to that pawnbroker’s in the Strand?”’ 

“Simply to notify my loss.” 

I began to see that I was a fool. -‘‘Why did you de- 
cline to show me the contents of your bag?’’ I re- 
marked, in the usual endeavor to shift the blame of my 
folly on another. 

“It contained my private papers.”’ 

The ground was fast slipping under me. I asked one 
last question. ‘‘Why did you cry out as you entered the 
brougham at Howard Park?” . 

‘‘Because I thought I saw in the gravel the gleam of 
the pink diamond. Remembering the number of people 
who had passed in and out of the front door that day I 
dismissed the idea at once as absurd. putting it down to 
the fact that my nerves were unstrung by dwelling too 
long on the same subject. After events have proved 
that it was the gleam of the diamond I saw, lying where 
it had been dropped by Mrs. Gordon Lieth the same 
evening.” 

Miss Alexander returned to Howard Park on the fol- 
lowing day, and very wisely told Lady Howard the 
whole story of the theft of the pink diamond. But she 
said nothing about the ruby pendant to any one but my- 
self. 

When Mrs. Gordon Lieth returned from abroad, 
Lady Howard, like a kind, sensible woman, greeted her 
as if nothing had happened. 

The public, including Major Lieth, have never solved 
the mystery of the Howard Hall robbery, and the major 
is equally puzzled at the long white scar on his wife’s 
pretty arm. 

Before Miss Alexander left for Howard Park she 
showed me the ruby pendant. It was engraved on one 
side with Persian characters, and seemed to be sadly in 
need of recutting. 

ae pink diamond is a magnificent ornament.”’ I 
said. 
“But this ruby,” replied Miss Alexander, ‘‘is the 
most powerful charm in all Asia.” 

And so for the time we parted. 

THE END. 
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I saw the other day a report, for the truth of which 
I cannot vouch, though its extreme probability appealed 
to me—that a young German officer had hit the Emperor 
William in the eye, and knocked him down, because 
William uttered in his presence a brutal insult to the 
youth’s mother. I lived several years in Germany, be- 
fore and after the Franco-Prussian War, and learned to 
know the army officers for the intolerable blackguards 
that they are. Instances accumulate as I write, in my 
memory. An American gentleman living in the town 
of my abode gave a ball, to which a dozen or fifteen of 
these uniformed curmudgeons were invited. When 
supper was announced, and the folding-doors were 
withdrawn, these men crowded pell-mell in. sur- 
rounded the table, and proceeded to stuff themselves 
with whatever they could lay hands on, elbowing away 
such of the Americans as attempted to get access to the 
viands, in order to serve the ladies. The ladies sat in 
their chairs, contemplating this exhibition, until the 
ofticers had eaten all they wanted, and, hiccoughing 
and wiping their mustaches, swaggered away and left 
the others to gather the remnants. Needless to say 
they found no more partners that evening, nor did any 
of them ever again find his way into that American’s 
house. 

Walking past a barracks one morning, I saw a squad 
of officers lounging along the sidewalk, toward the gate 
leading into the yard. <A sentinel was on duty there, 
and, as the officers approached, he vame to attention, 
and ordered his rifle. Now, of the seven officers in the 
group, six were lieutenants, but the seventh happened 
to be a captain. This fellow escaped the notice of the 
sentry, who accordingly gave the salute specified for 
lieutenants only. According to the regulations, it is 
“‘present arms’ for a captain. The captain, with his 
companions, stopped in front of the sentry, who, the 
moment he recognized the superior rank, brought his 
rifle to the proper position. The captain had a switch 
whip in his hand, and with it he gave the sentry a 
sharp cut across the face. The sentry continued hold- 
ing his heavy weapon at ‘‘present’’ and made no move- 
ment. Then the captain cut him again, and again, and 
again, a dozen times, twenty times, thirty times, heap- 
ing upon hii the while the foulest abuse; while the 
lieutenants looked on and laughed. This was kept up 
for a long ten minutes, while I looked on from the 
opposite side of the street, and thought thoughts. The 
sentry’s rifle was by this time shaking in his hands, and 
the sweat was pouring down his welted and bleeding 
face. But he ventured not to change his position by a 
hair’s breadth, much less make any attempt to avoid 
the blows, or to resent them. For what would have 
happened to him had he done so?—He would have been 
sentenced to punishment-duty for twenty years; he 
would have donned a dirty linen blouse, and performed 
the lowest and most menial offices, with a corporal 
always looking on, eager to report the slightest irregu- 
larity, and to inflict upon him the most merciless chas- 
tisement. Now these were the officers and these the sol® 
diers who conquered France the following year; but 
could the French milliards compensate for the moral 
degradation and destruction of self-respect which an 
incident like the above—a characteristic incident—in- 
volved? 

An American gentleman and his daughter, a pretty 
girl of eighteen, sat at an afternoon concert in the Park, 
at one of forty tables disposed under the trees, at which 
the audience sat and drank beer. A German officer, 
seated at a table near by, seeing this young lady, began 
to make demonstrations, kissing his hand, smiling 
fatuously, nodding his head, and drinking to her out 
of his schoppen. When she turned her back on him, he 
got up from his table, and swaggered round in front of 
her, rattling his saber, twisting his mustachios, and 
ogling her in the most intolerable manner. At length 
he went to the flower-stand and bought a bunch of 
roses, which he sent to her by the hand of a ‘‘kellner,”’ 
reseating himself at his table to watch the result. So, 
likewise, did half the people in the inclosure, whose at- 
tention had been attracted by this hero’s antics. They 
saw the American gentleman take the flowers with a 
polite acknowledgment, put his fingers in his waistcoat 

cket, and extract thence a silver thaler, which he in- 
structed the kellner to give the officer in payment for 
his service. Solvunter risu tabule: there was a general 
guffaw; and the officer, with murder in his soul, was 
fain to retreat before the universal ridicule, with his 
saber between his legs. 

Such being the satellites, what must be the central 
luminary, whence the rest derive their characteristics 
and quality? If the officers are blackguards, what a 
blaviaransd must their emperor be! Here is a creature 
who, relying upon his imperial security from assault, 
will stand before a man and cast obscene aspersions 
upon his mother! Fortunately, in this one instance, 
the deformed little turkey-gobbler caught a tartar, and 
was floored with a bang on the deck of his own yacht. 
What was to be done?—for there was the black eye to 
be accounted for, and should the truth come out, as it 
would were the offender punished, all Europe would 
ring with scornful derision. In this predicament, the 
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godlike Emperor did what any other 
blackguard would have done—he lied; 
and meanwhile prepared underhand 
methods of ruining the young officer 
and all his kith and kin. This young 
officer, of course, has up to this point our 
most earnest sympathy and applause ; his 
manhood broke clean through all the 
crust of his official degradation and de- 
moralization; but at this point he re- 
lapses to the contemptible level of his 
associates, and spoils all by committing 
suicide! And his mother is left to fight 
her own battle with her imperial master 
as best she may, alone. 

What are we to think of a nation of in- 
telligent and cultivated human beings, 
like the Germans, at the end of the Nine- 
teenth Century, tolerating venomous ver- 
min like this on their throne? ‘Ego et 
Rex meus,”’ said Wolsey: ‘Ego et Deus 
meus,”’ says William, going him one bet- 
ter. We Americans have our car-porters, 
hotel-clerks, and political bosses, and put 
up with a great deal of tyranny; but 
there are no Williams here, and the ex- 
istence among us—much less over us—of 
such a phenomenon is utterly inconceiv- 
able. Yet Germany lies almost within 
arm’s reach of us, and I dare say her 
Emperor imagines that he has only to 
give the order, and these United States 
would be overrun with his warriors, our 
commerce paralyzed, our women elbowed 
off tue sidewalks, and our citizens buf- 
feted in the face in theaters and public 
assemblies. We are disposed to differ 
with him there; but what does seem 
plain is, that in a world where such stu- 
pendous discrepancies of condition exists 
as between this country and Europe; 
where even in Cuba, on our very door- 
step, such deeds are done as manhood and 
decency revolt even from the thought of 
—in such a world political stability can- 
not be believed to exist; things must be 
toppling to everlasting smash. A state 
of affairs like the present cannot but be 
the immediate prelude to radical changes ; 
while the German people, for example, 
are in the van of intellectual advance- 
ment, the German government is a bar- 
barous anachronism a thousand years 
out of date. The German Emperor, the 
Turkish Sultan, and the masters of men 
like Weyler, are all cut out of the same 
cloth; allowing for difference in circum- 
stances, they all mean the same thing. 
There has never before been a time in 
the history of the world when freedom 
and despotism stood shoulder to shoulder 
as they do now; and one or the other 
must go down. The planet is not big 
enough for both. 

Which is it to be? To ask the question 
is to answer it. The spirit of the age, 
which is but the imperfect premonition 
of the spirit of the age to come, is free- 
dom--true freedom, not license, in all 
things. And it is in this country that 
the spirit of freedom is mewing her 
mighty youth; hence shall she permeate 
and dominate the earth. Does this mean 
that we are to send forth armies and sub- 
due the nations? Surely not. Ten mil- 
lion armed men. and a navy equal to that 
of all other nations combined, would not 
have the strength of the simple American 
Idea, which, abiding here amid us, radi- 
ates abroad a light pointed like Ithuriel’s 
spear, destroying evil and error and caus- 
ing truth to germinate and blossom wher- 
ever its divine prick is felt. Weare called 
the youngest of the nations; but we shall 
be the mother of the nations about to be 
born. We are full of faults and failures; 
but the principle which brought us into 
being persists, and is indestructible; we 
cannot destroy it if we would. In so far 
as our government of the people, by the 
people, for the people is a sham and not 
a verity, we must suffer; all govern- 
ments, ours included, are on their trial 
now. But our physical government—our 
primaries, caucuses, legislatures, Con- 
gresses, Presidents and politicians—these 
are not America; they may all go by the 
board, and leave us not less but more our- 
selves than before. We cannot touch 
what we are, io cripple it; it is above us, 
in a fourth dimension; if we fail to pro- 
vide it fitting embodiment, it will not 
cease to be, but will find a more secure 
and faithful incarnation. It is born jnto 
the world to stay there; it is not mortal 
like us. Let us treat it with reverence; 
if we fall upon it, we shall be broken; 
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but if it fall upon us, it shall grind us to 
powder. 

We should hold that person a great fool 
who prided himself upon being born a 
white man instead of a digger Indian; 
not because a white man is not better 
than a digger Indian, but because no man 
can control the accident of his birth, and 
is therefore entitled to neither credit nor 
discredit therefor. But we are apt to 
plume ourselves with just as little reason 
on being Americans, as if it were to our 
personal credit; mstead of being, as it 
really is, a weighty responsibility. We 
wrap ourselves in the flag, and let the 
responsibility go. The flag is not ours, 
unless we do something to ainexe it. If 
you are not an American at heart, you 
only expose yourself to scorn by pro- 
claiming yourself one. To cite Virginia 
or New York or New England as your 
birthplace will not help you; hogs, curs 
and monkeys are born in all those States, 
as well as in Europe and China. Make 
your calling and election sure, and never 
mind your geography; freedom can do 
without you, but it will go ill with you 
without freedom—without America. 


We seem destined to introduce a change 
into the fashions of diplomacy. The 
Parliament of England observed certain 
forms and unwritten laws for hundreds 
of years, and it never entered any En- 
glishman’s head that they could ever be 
modified or transgressed. But along 
came young Parnell, with a real purpose 
in his mind, and a determination to carry 
it out; and in a few minutes, as it were, 
he had Parliament upside down; and a 
session to-day is a very different-looking 
affair from what it was twenty years 





since. The modifications have all been 
in the direction of dispensing with for- 
mulas and bringing out actual human 
equations. Make-believe dignity has had 
its hat smashed over its eyes, conse- 
p rere d there is comparatively little 
ignity left in the Houses, most so-called 
dignity being make-believe, or stupidity. 
And now Cleveland, Olney and Sherman 
have set the ax at the root of that foolish 
tree called diplomacy, or the art of delay 
and indirection, which reached-its prime 
under the cultivation of Talleyrand and 
Metternich. One man of genius, indeed, 
forty years ago, perceived in advance of 
his age the advantages of frankness; and 
had Bismarck been pledged to freedom 
instead of to despotism, he would be the 
foremost man alive to-day. Be that as it 
may, the ice has been broken, and hence- 
forward we expect progress to be rapid. 
An essay on the curiosities of diplomacy 
would be excellent reading. We shall 
soon learn to wonder at the perfect 
shamelessness with which governments 
lie to one another, or to the public, and 
never think of blushing when the inevita- 
ble exposure comes. We must not blame 
them too much: our own public men are 
as insolent liars as anybody, upon occa- 
sion; they will prostitute manhood and 
honor without an instant’s hesitation for 
the sake of forwarding some petty in- 
trigue. But here and there a Cleveland 
or a Sherman—a r or an imbecile, as 
we explain them to ourselves—speaks out 
in his natural tone; and all the old bats 
of falsehood round the world flutter 
duskily up into daylight, uttering hoarse 
croaks of consternation. No doubt, so 
long as a government is an organization 
formed for purposes of theft and murder, 
it becomes a necessity to support it on 
lies; but our government is not, ostensi- 
bly at least, designed for those purposes. 
It is always well, of course, to announce 
one’s intentions with courtesy, and, if 
you have to remove an obstructor from 
your path, to do so with all reasonable 
regard for his amour propre. But what- 
soever is more than this cometh of evil. | 
We do not yet know to what extent Mr. | 
Woodford is carrying his politeness to the | 
Queen of Spain; but if he has told her the 
truth yet, somebody is lying about his 
telling it. 
I suspect this Cuban affair may be the 
beginning of a new order in Spain. The 
Queen is about ready to retire, if only a 
proper opportunity offers. She is not so 
young as she was. She has a lover, who 
has been faithful to her since long before 
her husband's death; indeed, the present 
young king is said to be his son; and 
there are sound reasons for asserting that 
he cannot be the son of the Queen’s late 
husband. The Queen wishes to retire, 
and marry this lover; of course he may 
turn out to be less a lover when she ceases 
to be queen; but let us hope not. The 
little king, who has no right to his posi- 
tion, will soon be helped out of it; and 
the only alternatives for Spain are Don 
Carlos or Republicanism. I do not think 
Spaniards are yet capable of the latter: 
and it seems doubtful if the former is 
capable of seizing Spain. The country, 
therefore, will be for years to come the 


| arena of pillage and petty warfare, until 


somebody interferes. as we are interfer- 
ing (we hope) in Cuba. Spain is worth 
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present in sight who are capable of doing 
it efficiently. The mass of the people 
have been kept in brutal ignorance ever 
since the days of the Inquisition; and 
now Spain is reaping the consequences. 
Generations must pass before Spain, as a 
whole, rises to the level of civilized na- 
tions. There are clever men in Spain, 
and many men who can bow and scrape 
with grace, and twist their mustachios, 
and mouth out phrases about Spanish 
honor—which no one but a Spaniard has 
ever been able to discern since the Moors 
left the Peninsula. But these men do 
not make a nation; we really don’t know 
what sort of material the bulk of Spanish 
people are; but they are probably as good 
as the average; and when they have been 
taught certain things, and untaught 
others, they may make a respectable 
nation of it. 


How strange it seems, amid all this 
growling of wars actual and to come, 
and the looming into view of vast possi- 
bilities of change in every phase of ex- 
istence, to hear of The Paris Exposition 
of 1900 being in a forward state of prep- 
aration! The exposition is a commercial 
affair; and commerce is cautious. There 
is no place more likely than France to be 
the seat of war, should the European war 
come; and you will find nobody, who has 
insight into politics, and is free to say 
what he thinks, who will deny that the 
European war is inevitable, and is near. 
And yet the exposition means peace, and 
Major Handy and others are hard at work 
getting it ready, Paris, in 1900, may be 
deluged in blood; there may be no 
France; there may be no Europe. We 
admit that; but we go on with the expo- 
sition. Evidently then we must believe 
in the exposition quite as much as we do 
in the war. And it seems to me that this 
shows a deep change in the attitude of 
civilized peoples toward war as a vital 
factor in human affairs. In spite of the 
vast armaments, we do not believe in war 
any more. Europe is spending no one 
knows how many millions sterling in 
keeping up the tools and agents of mutual 
destruction, and yet war is regarded as 
an incident so slight in itself and so tran- 
sient in duration that the Paris Exposi- 
tion goes on putting forth shoots and 
roots, and fears no blight or uprooting. 
It is like our attitude toward the weather ; 
it rains a good deal, and there are tor- 
nadoes once in a while; but we persist in 
regarding fair weather as normal, and 
plan our lives on that basis. War threat- 
ens enormously ; but peace, which keeps 
quiet. is nevertheless grown mightier 
than war, and turns not aside from her 
quiet doings to listen to his blustering. 
Should he actually break loose, she might 
shake her head at the annoyance, just as 
a mother does when her children cuff 
each other; but as soon as they are over 
their tiff she resumes her sewing or cook- 
ing, and is oblivious of the interruption. 
War used to be the normal cundition of 
mankind: it is so no longer; mankind’s 
normal condition is peace. War will 
furnish copy to the newspapers and 
slough away some surplus population ; it 
may upset thrones and disarrange dynas- 
ties; but the wovld, beneath and above 
these broils, will gu on undisturbed; men 
will buy and sell, love and marry, dig and 
spin, laugh and eat, live and learn, work 
and prosper. just the same. When you 
read over letters written in private corre- 





all kinds of weather. 
types of craft in the flotilla, and it is de- 
sired that their good and bad points be 
shown for use in future designing. 
fully expected that under this strain there 
will be breakdowns, and it is for the pur- 


facts. Wars go by us like the wind, which 
bloweth where it listeth,and no one marks. 
We read about them; but very few see 
them—even of the actual participants ; 
they occupy so little room. and there are 
such immense spaces where they are not. 
The mortality, even of the bloodiest wars, 
is so small that you hardly notice a differ- 
ence in the regular statistics. But then 
the men wear uniform, and are massed 
together; they are killed vith an accom- 
paniment of noise and smoke and at a 
great expenditure of courage; the names 
of the officers are printed in the papers, 
and one nation is defeated. and the other 
conquers. It touches our imagination, 
just like a play on the stage; but the act- 
ual effect is no greater in one case than 
in the other. War is the biggest and 
emptiest humbug of our generation; and 
could one speak stronger than that? 
> & << 
SUBJECTS OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 
While the plague in India was at its 
height the bodies of the Hindoo victims 
were taken to the burial-ground to be 
cremated. The pile of wood was sup- 
ported by two iron stakes driven into the 
ground on each side. Five carts of wood 
were used for each adult body. The 
ashes were afterward collected and 
thrown into the sea. The house in which 
the plague was first recognized is in the 
Maudvie Bunder Road. The seventeen 
circles marked against the doorway are 
registers of the deaths from the plague 
officially recognize... It is currently re- 
ported that fifty deaths occurred trom 
the epidemic in this house before the ma- 
nicipality began to take official notice of it. 
Railway building by the British into 
the Nile Region is done under peculiar 
difficulties. The illustration on another 
page shows the filling and packing party 
which follows the material train as she 
slowly creeps over the newly laid rails. 
Chief among the fanatical mullahs, or 
priests, who have been stirring up the 
tribesmen on the Northwest frontier of 
India against the British is the Mad 
Mullah of the Swat Valley. His standard 
bears as insignia a blood-red hand upon a 
green field. 


THE TORPEDO FLOTILLA. 


Lieutenant-Commander Kimball has re- 
ceived from Acting Secretary Roosevelt 
his final instructions for the movements 
of the torpedo-boat flotilla, and all is now 
ready for the start of this novel expedi- 
tion. Heretofore single boats have prac- 
ticed, but never before has there been 
anything in this country like the fleet of 
torpedo-boats that will be gathered under 
Lieutenant-Commander Kimball for 
practice on a ‘Jarge scale and under 
service conditions of the maneuvers the 
boats must undertake in time of war. 

The maneuvers at first will be of the 
simplest character, such as working out 
the new theory of search curves by which 
a vessel may be intercepted with the least 
amount of searching. Then the qualities 
of the various boats will be developed in 
There are several! 


It is 


yse of learning and curing these defects 
that the maneuvers are designed. 





spondence ac a time of war, you expect to 
find valuable reference to battles and ar- 
mies—the detail of the generalities of the 
history books. But no: there is no refer- 
ence to the fighting; the letters are all 
about domestic and personal matters. 
The disproportion between the figure 
which wars cut in history books, and 
their effect upon the non-fighting popu- 
lations of the nations involved, is incredi- 
ble. until you investigate and find out the 
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Mistress—** How is it one never hears a sound in the kitchen when your sweetheart 
is with you of an evening ? 
Maip—“ Please, ma’am, the poor fellow is so bashful yet; for the present he does 


nothing but eat.” 
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(This Serial will be completed in four installments, of 
which this is the third.) ; . 
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LORRAINE 
A ROMANCE 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Author of “The King in Yellow,” “The Red Republic,” 
ete., ete, 
DEDICATED TO GEORGE FRANCIS DONNELL TRASK 


XIV.—(CONTINUED.) 


THE ballroom was brilliantly lighted, the gilded 
canapés and chairs were covered with officers in every 
conceivable uniform, lounging, sprawling, chatting and 
gesticulating, or pulling papers and maps over the floor. 
A general traced routes across the map at his feet with 
the point of a naked sword; an officer of dragoons, 
squatiing on his haunches, followed the movement of 
the sword-point and chewed an unlighted cigarette. 
Officers were coming and going constantly, entering 
by the hallway and leaving through the door-like win- 
dows that swung open to the floor. The sinister face 
of a police spy peered into the conservatory at intervals 
where a slender, pale-faced boy sat, clothed in a colonel’s 
uniform, writing on a richly carved table. It was the 
Prince Imperial, back from Saarbruck and his *‘bap- 
tism of fire’’; back, also, from the Spicheren and the 
disaster of Woerth. He was writing to his mother; 
that unhappy, anxious woman who Jooked every day 
from the Tuileries into the streets of a city already 
clamorous, already sullenly suspicious of its Emperor 
and his Empress. 

The boy’s face was beautiful. He raised his head 
and sat silently biting his pen, eyes wandering. Per- 
haps he was listening to the retreat of Frossard’s Corps 
through the fair province of Lorraine—a province that 
he should never live to see again. A few months more, 
a few battles, a few villages in flames, a few cities 
ravaged, a few thousand corpses piled from the frontier 
to the Loire—and then, what? Why an emperor the 
less and an emperor the more, and a new name for a 
province; that 1s all. 

His delicate, high-bred face fell. He shaded his sad 
eyes with one thin hand and wrote again—all that a 
good son writes to a mother, all that a good soldier 
writes to a sovereign, all that a good prince writes to an 
empress. 

“Oh, what sad eyes!’’ whispered* Lorraine. ‘‘He is 
too young to see such things.”’ 

“He may see worse,’’ said Jack. ‘‘Come, shall we 
walk around the lawn to the dining-room?”’ 

They descended the dark steps, her arm_ resting 
lightly on his, and he guided her through a throng of 
gossiping cavalrymen and hurrying but polite officers, 
toward the western wing of the chateau, the trample 
of the passing army always in their ears. 

As he was about to cross the drive a figure stepped 
from the shadow of the porte-cochére; a man in a 
rough tweed suit, who lifted his wideawake politely 
and asked Jack if he was not English. 

‘‘American,”’ said Jack guardedly. 

The man was apparently much relieved. He made, 
a frank, manly apology for his intrusion, looked ap- 
pealingly at Lorraine. and said with a laugh: ‘The fact 
is, I'm astray in the wrong camp. I rode out from the 
Spicheren and got mixed in the roads, and first I knew 
I fell in with Frossard’s Corps and I can’t getaway. I 
thought you were an Englishman. You’re American, 
it seems, and really I may venture to feel that there is 
hope for me, may I not?’’ 

‘“‘Why, yes,’ said Jack. 
gladly.”’ : ‘ 

“Then let me observe without hesitation,’’ continued 
the man, smiling under his crisp mustache, ‘“‘that I’m 
in search of a modest dinner and a shelter of even more 
modest dimensions. I’m a war correspondent, unat- 
tached just at present, but following the German army. 
My name is Archibald Grahame.”’ 

At the name of the great war correspondent Jack 
stared, then impulsively held out his hand. 

“Aha!” said Grahame, ‘‘you must be a correspond- 
ent, too. Ha! I thought I was not wrong!”’ 

He bowed again to Lorraine, who returned his manly 
salute very sweetly. ‘‘If,’”’ she thought, ‘Jack is in- 
clined to be nice to this sturdy young man in tweeds I 
also will be as nice as I can.”’ . 

“My name is Marche—Jack Marche,”’ said Jack in 
some trepidation. ‘I am not a correspondent; that is, 
not an active one—’’ 

“You were at Sadowa; and you've been in Oran 
with Chanzy,”’ said Grahame quickly. . 

Jack flushed with pleasure to find that the great 
Archibald Grahame had heard of him. 

“We must take Mr. Grahame upstairs at once, must 
we not, if he is hungry?’ suggested Lorraine, whose 
tender heart was touched at the thought of a hungry 
human being. : 

They all laughed, and Grahame thanked her with 
that whimsical but charming courtesy that endeared 
him to all who knew him. 

“It is awkward, now, isn’t it, Mr. Marche? Here I 
am in France with the army I tried to keep away from, 
roofless, supperless, and rather expecting some of these 
sentinels or police agents may begin to inquire into my 
affairs. If they do they’ll take me for a spy—I was 
threatened by the villagers in a little hamlet west of 
St. Avold—and how I’m going to get back to my 
Hohenzollerns I haven’t the faintest notion.”’ 

‘‘There’ll surely be some way; my uncle will vouch 
for you and get you a safe-conduct,”’ said Jack. ‘‘Per- 
haps, Mr. Grahame, you had better come and dine in 
our salon upstairs. Will you? The Emperor occupies 
the large dining-room and General Frossard and his 
staff have the breakfast-room.”’ 

Amused by the young fellow’s doubt that a simple 
salon on the frst floor might-not be commensurate with 
the hospitality of Morteyn, Archibald Grahame stepped 

leasantly to the other side of the road, and so, with 
Eovaisie between them, they climbed the terrace and 
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sealed the stairs to the little gilt salon where Lorraine’s 
maid, Félice, and the old housekeeper sat awaiting her 
return. 

Lorraine was et wide awake now ; she was excited 
by the stir and brilliant uniforms. She unconsciously 
took command, too, feeling that she should act the host- 
ess in the absence of Madame de Morteyn. The old 
housekeeper, who adored her, supported her loyally ; so 
between Félice and herself a very delightful dinner was 
served to the hungry but patient Grahame, when he re- 
turned with Jack from the latter’s chamber, where he 
had left most of the dust and travel-stains of a long 
tramp across country. 

And how the great war correspondent did eat and 
drink! It made Jack hungry again to watch him; so 
with a laughing apology to Lorraine he pitched in again 
with a will, enthusiastically applauded and encouraged 
by Grahame. 

“I could tell you were a correspondent by your 
appetite,’ said Grahame. ‘‘Dear me! it takes a cam- 
paign to make life worth living.”’ 

“Life is not worth living, then, without an appe- 
tite?’’ inquired Lorraine mischievously. 

“‘No,’’ said Grahame gravely; ‘‘and you will agree 
to this also, some day, mademoiselle.’’ 

His kindly, humorous eyes turned inquiringly from 
Jack to Lorraine and from Lorraine to Jack. He was 
puzzled, perhaps, but did not betray it. 

They were not married; because Lorraine was Made- 
moiselle de Nesville and Jack was Monsieur Marche. 
Cousins? Probably. Engaged? Probably. So Gra- 
hame smiled benignly, and emptied another bottle of 
Moselle with a frank abandon that fascinated the old 
housekeeper. 

‘‘And you don’t mean to say that you are actually 
going to put me up for the night, too?”’ he asked Jack. 
“You place me under eternal obligation, and I accept 
with that understanding. If you run into my Hohen- 
zollerns they’ll receive you as a brother.” 

“I don’t think he will visit the Hohenzollern Regi- 
ment,’’ observed Lorraine demurely. 

‘‘No—er—the fact is, I’m not doing much newspaper 
work now,”’’ said Jack. 

Grahame was puzzled, but bland. 

‘‘Tell us, Monsieur Grahame, of what you saw in the 
Spicheren?’’ said Lorraine. ‘‘Is it a very bad defeat? I 
am sure it cannot be. Of course, France will win 
sooner or later; nobody deoubts that!’’ 

Before Grahame could manufacture a suitable reply. 
and his wit was as quick as his courtesy, a door opened 
and Madame de Morteyn entered, sad-eyed but smiling. 

Jack jumped up and asked leave to present Mr. Gra- 
hame, and the old lady received him very sweetly, in- 
sisting that he should make the chateau his home as 
long as he stayed in the vicinity. 

A few moments later she went away with Lorraine 
and her maid, and Jack and Archibald Grahame were 
left together to sip their Moselle and smoke some very 
excellent cigars that Jack found in the library. 

‘Mr, Grahame,” said Jack diffidently, “if it would 
not be an impertinent question, who is going to run 
away in this campaign?”’ 

Grahame’s face fell; his somber glance swept the 
beautiful room and rested on a picture—the ‘‘Battle of 
Waterloo.” 

“It will be worse than that,’’ he said abruptly. 
‘‘May I take one of these cigars? Oh, thank you.’’ 

Jack’s heart sank, but he smiled and passed a lighted 
cigar-lamp to the other. 

““My judgment has been otherwise,”’ he said, ‘‘and 
what you say troubles me.” 

“lt troubles me, too,’’ said Grahame, looking out of 
the dark window at the watery clouds, ragged, un- 
canny, whirling one by one like tattered witches across 
the disk of a misshapen moon. 

After a silence Jack relighted his half-burned cigar. 

‘Then it is invasion?’’ he asked. 

“Yes, invasion.”’ 

‘*When?”’ 

**Now.”’ 

“Good heavens!’’ blurted out the young fellow, ‘‘the 
very stones in the fields will rise up!”’ 

“If the people did so, too, it might be to better pur- 
pose,’ observed Grahame dryly. Then he swallowed a 
tumbler of Moselle, flicked the ashes from his cigar, 
and, sitting erect in his chair, said: ‘See here, Marche, 
you and I are accustomed to this sort of thing; we’ve 
seen campaigns and we have learned to judge dispas- 
sionately, and, I think, fairly accurately. But, on my 
honor, I never before have seen the beginning of such a 
tempest—never! You say the very stones will rise up 
in the fields of France. Youare right. For the fields 
will be plowed with solid shot and the shells shall sow 
the earth with iron from the Rhine to the Loire. Good 
Lord! do these people know what it is that is coming 
over the frontier?”’ 

“Prussians,’’ said Jack. 

‘Yes, Prussians, and a few others: Wurtemburgers, 
Saxons, Bavarians, men from Baden, from Hesse, from 
the Schwarzwald—from Hamburg to the Tyrol they 
are coming in three armies. I saw the Spicheren, I saw 
Weissembourg; I have seen and I know.” 

Presently he opened a fresh bottle, and, with that 
whimsical smile and frank simplicity that won whom 
he chose to win, leaned toward Jack and began speak- 
ing as though the younger man were his peer in experi- 
ence and age: 

‘Shall I tell you what I saw across the Rhine? I saw 
the machinery at work—the little wheels and cogs turn- 
ing and grinding and setting in motion that stupendous 
machine that Gneisenau patented and Von Moltke im- 
proved—the great Mobilization Machine. How this 
machine does its work it is not easy to realize unless 
one has actually watched its operation. I saw it—I tell 
you I saw it; and what I saw left me divided between 
admiration and—well, damn it all, sadness. 

“‘You know, Marche, that there are three strata of 
fighting men in Germany: the regular army, the ‘re- 
serve,’ and the landwehr. It is a mistake into which 
many fall, to believe that the reserve is the rear of the 
regular army. The war strength of a regiment is just 
double its peace strength, and the increment is the re- 
serve. The blending of the two in time of war is com- 
plete; the medaled men of 1866 and of the Holstein 
campaign, called up from the reserve, are welded into 
the same ranks with the young soldiers who are serving 
their first period of three years. It is an utter mistake 
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to think of the Prussian army or the Prussian reserves 
as a militia like yours or ours. The Prussian reserve 
man has three years’ active service with his colors to 
point back to. Have ours? 

“The mobilization machine grinds its grinding in 
this wise. The whole country is divided into districts, 
in the central city of each of which are the headquar- 
ters of the army corps recruited from that district. 
Thence is sent forth the edict for mobilization to the 
towns, the villages, and the quiet country parishes. 
From the forge, from the harvest, from the store, from 
the schoolroom, blacksmiths, farmers, clerks, school- 
masters drop everything at an hour’s notice. 

‘The contingent of a village is sent to headquarters. 
On the route it meets other contingents until the ren- 
dezvous is reached. And then—the transformation! A 
a ge enters, a soldier leaves. The slouch has gone from 

is shoulders, his chest is thrown forward, his legs 
straightened, his chin ‘well of the stock,’ his step brisk, 
his carriage military. They are tough as whipcord, 
sober, docile, and terribly in earnest. They are orderly, 
decent, and reputable. They need no sentries, and 
none are placed; they never get drunk, they are not 
riotous, and the barrack gates are never infested by 
those hordes of soldiers’ women.”’ 

He paused and puffed at his cigar, thoughtfully. 
Then: 

“They are such soldiers as the world has not yet 
seen. Marching? I saw them striding steadily for- 
ward, with the thermometer at eighty-five in the shade, 
with needle-gun, heavy knapsack, eighty rounds of 
ammunition, huge great-coat, camp kettle, sword, 
spade, water-bottle, haversack. and Tots of odds and 
ends dangling about them, with perha a loaf or two 
under one arm. Sunstroke? No. Why? Sobriety. 
No absinthe there, Mr. Marche.” 

‘‘We beat these men at Saarbruck,’’ said Jack. 

Grahame laughed good-humoredly. 

“At Saarbruck, when war was declared, the total 
German garri8on consisted of a battaiion of infantry 
and a regiment of Uhlans. Frossard and his whole 
corps were looking across at Saarbruck over the ridges 
of the Spicheren, and nobody had the means of know- 
ing what everybody knows now, the reason, so dis- 
creditable to French organization, which prevented 
him from blowing out of his path the few pickets and 
patrols, and invading the territory which had its fron- 
tier only nominally guarded. I was in Saarbruck at 
the time, and I had the pocsure of dodging shells there, 
too. Why, we were all asking each other if it were 
possible that the Frenchmen did not know the weak- 
ness of the land. Our Uhlans and infantry were 
manipulated dexterously to make a battalion look like 
a brigade; but *%e had an army corps in front of us. 
We held the place by sheer impudence.”’ 

‘*‘T know it,’’ said Jack. ‘‘It makes me ill to think 

of it.’’ 
“It ought to make Frossard ill! Had a French army 
of invasion pushed on through St. Johann on the 2d of 
August and marched rapidly into the interior, the Ger- 
mans could not possibly have concentrated their scat- 
tered regiments, and it is my firm conviction that 
Napoleon would have seen the Rhine without having 
had to fight a pitched battle. Well, Marche, I drink to 
neither one side nor the other, but—here’s to the men 
with backbones. Prosit!’’ 

They laughed and clinked glasses, Grahame finished 
his bottle, rose, stifled a polite yawn, and looked humor- 
ously at Jack. 

“There are two beds in my room; will you take 
one?” said the young fellow. 

‘‘Thank you, I will,’’ said Grahame; ‘‘and as soon 
as you please, ray dear fellow.”’ 

So Jack led the way, and ushered the other into a 
huge room with two beds, seemingly lost in distant 
diagonal corners. Grahame promptly kicked off his 
boots, and sat down on his bed. 

“T saw a funny thing in Saarbruck,’’ he said. ‘It 
was right in the midst of a cannonade; the shells were 
smashing the chimneys on the Hotel Hagen and raising 
hell generally. And right in the midst of the whole 
blessed mess, cool as a cucumber, came sauntering a 
real live British swell, with a coat adorned with field- 
glasses and girdle and a dozen pockets, an eyeglass, a 
dog that seemed dearer to him than life, and a drawi 
that had not been eer ania quickened by the French 
cannon. He—aw—had been going eastward somewhere 
to—aw—Constantinople or Saint Petersburg, or—aw— 
somewhere, when he—aw—heard that it might be 
amusing at Saarbruck. A shell knocked a cartload of 
tiles around his head, and he looked at it through his 
eyeglass. Marche, I never laughed so in my life. He’s 
a good fellow, though. He’s trotting about with the 
Hohenzollern Regiment now, and really I miss him. 
His name is Hesketh—”’ 

**Not Sir Thorald!’’ cried Jack. 

“Eh? Yes. that’s the man. Know him?’’ 

“A little,’ said Jack, laughing; and went out, bid- 
ding Grahame good-night and promising te have him 
called at dawn. 

‘‘Aren’t you going to turn in?’’ called Grahame, 
fearful of having inconvenienced Jack in his own 
quarters. 

**¥es,”’ said the young fellow. ‘I won’t wake you; 
T'll be back in an hour,” and he closed the door and 
went downstairs. 

For a few moments he stood on the cool terrace, 
listening to the movement of the mighty host below, 
and always the tramp of feet, the snort of horses, and 
the metallic jingle of passing cannon filled his ears. 

The big cuirassier sentinel had been joined by two 
more, all of the Hundred Guards. Jack noticed their 
carbines, wondering a little to see cuirassiers so armed, 
and marveling at the long, slender, lance-like bayonets 
that were attached to the muzzles. 

Presently he went into the house, and, entering the 
smoking-room, met his aunt coming out. 

‘‘Jack,’’ she said, ‘‘I am a little nervous. The Em- 
peror is in the dining-room still, with a crowd of offi- 
cers, and he has just sent an aid-de-camp to the Chateau 
de Nesville to summon the marquis. It will be most 
awkward, for your uncle and he are not friendly, and 
I understand, also, that the Marquis de Nesville hates 
the Emperor.”’ 

‘‘Why did the Emperor send for him?’’ asked Jack, 
wondering. 

‘I don’t know; he wishes for a private interview 
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with the ‘marquis. He may refuse to come; he is a 
very strange man, you know.” 

‘Then, if he is, he may come; that would be stranger 
still,”’ said Jack. 

“Your uncle is not well, Jack,’’ continued Madame 
de Morteyn; ‘the is quite upset by being obliged to 
entertain the Emperor. You know how all the royal- 
ists feel. But, Jack dear, if you could have seen your 
uncle it would have been a lesson in chivalry to you 
that any young man could ill afford to miss; he was so 
perfectly lovely, so simple, so proudly courteous. Ah, 
Jack, your uncle is one in a nation!”’ 

“*He is; and so are you,”’ said Jack, kissing her faded 
cheek. ‘‘Are you going to retire now?” 

‘Yes; your uncle needs me. The lights are out 
everywhere; Lorraine, the darling, is asleep in the 
next room to mine. Is Mr. Grahame comfortable? I 
am glad. The Prince Imperial is sleeping, too, poor 
child-—sleeping like a wornout baby.”’ 

Jack conducted his aunt to her chamber and bade 
her good-night. Then he went softly back through the 
darkened house and across the hall to the dining-room. 
The door was open, letting out a flood of lamplight, and 
the generals and staff officers were taking leave of the 
Emperor and filing out one by one, Frossard leading, 
his head bent on his breast. Some went away to rooms 
assigned them, guided by a flunkey, some passed across 
the terrace with swords trailing and spurs ringing, and 
disappeared in the darkness. They had not all left the 
Emperor when suddenly Jack heard behind him the 
= of the Marquis de Nesville, cold, sneering, ironi- 
cal. 
“‘Oh,’’ he said, seeing Jack standing by the door, 
*‘can you tell me where I may find the Emperor of the 
French? Iam sent for’’—turning on the aid-de-camp at 
his side—*‘this gentleman courteously notified me that 
the Emperor desired my presence. Iam here, but I do 
not choose to go alone; and I shall demand, Monsieur 
Marche, that you accompany me and remain during the 
interview.”’ : 

The aid-de-camp looked at him darkly, but the mar- 
quis sneered in his face. 

“I want a witness,’’ he said insolently ; ‘‘you can tell 
that to your Emperor.’’ The aid-de-camp, helmet under 
his arm, from which streamed a horsehair plume, en- 
tered the dining-room as the last officer left it. 

Jack looked uneasily at the marquis, and was about 
to speak, when the aid returned and requested the mar- 
quis to enter. 

“Monsieur Marche, remain here, I beg you,’’ said 
the marquis coolly; ‘‘I shall call you presently. It is 
a service Iask of you. Will you oblige me?’’ 

“*Yes,’”’ said Jack. 

The door opened for a second. 

Napoleon IIT. sat at the long table, head drooping on 
his breast, picking absently at threads in the texture of 
the tablecloth. That was all Jack saw—a glimpse of a 
table covered with half-emptied glasses and fruit, an 
old man picking at the cloth in the lamplight; then the 
door shut and he was alone in the dark hall. Out on 
the terrace he heard the tramp of the cuirassier sen- 
tinels, and beyond that the dull uproar of passing artil- 
lery, always passing. He stared about in the darkness, 
he peered up the staircase into the gloom. A bat was 
flying somewhere near; he felt the wind from its 
mousy wings. 

Suddenly the door was flung open beside him and 
the marquis called to him in a voice vibrating with 
passion. As he entered and bowed low to the Emperor, 
7“ saw the marquis, tall, white with anger, his blue 
eyes glittering, standing in the center of the room. He 
a no attention to Jack, but the Emperor raised his 
ace, haggard and gray, and acknowledged the young 
man’s respectful salutation. 

“You have asked me a question,’’ said the marquis 
harshly, ‘‘and I demanded to answer it in the presence 
of a witness. Is your Majesty willing to permit this 
gentleman to hear my reply?”’ 

The Emperor looked at him with half-closed, in- 
scrutable eyes; then, turning his heavy face to Jack’s, 
smniled a trifle wearily and inclined his head. 

“Good!” said the marquis, apparently laboring 
under tremendous excitement, ‘‘then I will reply. You 
ask me to give you, or sell you, or loan you my secret 
for military balloons. My answer is, ‘No!’ ’’ 

The Emperor’s face did not change as he said: ‘I 
ask it for your country, not for myself, monsieur.”’ 

“‘And I will give it to my country, not to you!”’ said 
the marquis violently. 

Jack looked at the Emperor. He noticed his un- 
say hair brushed forward, his short thumbs, pinch- 
ing the tablecloth, his closed eyes. 

The Marquis de Nesville took a step toward him and 
rested one hand on the back of a gilded chair. 

‘Dees your Majesty remember the night that Morny 
lay dying in the shadows? And that horrible croak 
from the darkness when he raised himself on one elbow 
and gasped, ‘Sire! prenez garde a la Prusse!’ Then he 
died. That was all—a warning, a groan, the death 
rattle in the shadows by the bed. Then he died.” 

The Emperor never moved. 

***Look out for Prussia!’ That was Morny’s last 
gasp. And now? Prussia is there; you are here! 
And you need aid, and you send for me, and I tell you 
that my secrets are for my country, not for you! No, 
not for you—you who said, ‘It is easy to govern the 
French, they only need a war every four years!’ Now, 
here is your war! Govern!”’ 

“ The Emperor’s circumspective, slow eyes rested a 
moment on the man before him. But the man, trem- 
bling, pallid with passion, clinched his hands and 
hurled an insult at the Emperor through his clinched 
teeth: ‘Napoleon the Little! Listen! hen you have 
gone down in the crash of a rotten throne and a blood- 
bought lace, then, when the country has shaken this 
—this thing—from her bent back, then I will give to 
my country all Ihave! But never to you—to save your 
name and your race and your throne—never!”’ 

He fairly frothed at the lips as he spoke; his eyes 
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“Your coup-d’état made me childless! I had a son, 
fairer than yours who lies asleep in there; brave, tle, 
loving—a son of mine—a De Nesville! Your bribed 


troops killed him—shot him to death on the Boulevards 
—him among the others—so that you could sit safely in 
the Tuileries! 
little children stabbed to death wi 


I saw them—those piled corpses. I saw 
bayonets, I saw the 
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heaped slain ly before Tortonis, where the whole 
street was flooded crimson and the gutters rippled 
blood! And you? I saw you ride with your Lancers 


into the Rue St. Honoré, and when you met the barri- 
cade you turned pale and rode back ugain! I saw you; 
I was sitting with my dead boy on my knees! I saw 
you—and God help me—”’ 

With a terrible cry the marquis tore a revolver from 
his pocket and sprang like a panther on the Emperor, 
and at the same instant Jack seized the crazy man by 
the shoulders and hurled him violently to the polished 


oor. 

Stunned, blanched, limp as a rag, the marquis lay at 
the Emperor’s feet, his clinched hands slowly relaxing. 

The Emperor had not moved. , 

Scarcely knowing what he did, Jack stooped, drew 
the revolver from the limp fingers and laid it on the 
table. Then with a fearful glance at the Emperor, he 
dragged the marquis to the door, opened it with a shove 
of his foot, and half closed it again. 

The aid-de-camp stood there, staring at the prostrate 


n. 

‘Here, help me with him to his carriage; he is ill,”’ 
panted Jack. ‘‘Lift him!” 

Together they bore him out to the terrace and down 
the steps to a coupe that stood waiting. 

“The marquis is ill,’’ suid Jack again, ‘‘put him to 
bed at once; drive fast.’’ 

Before the echo of the wheels had died away in the 
night Jack sped back softly to the dining-room. 
Through the half-opened door he peered, hesitated, 
turned away, and mounted the stairs slowly to his own 
chamber. 

In the dining-room the lamp still burned dimly. 
Beside it sat the Emperor, head bent, picking absently 
at the tablecloth with short, shrunken thumbs. 

XV. 
THE INVASION OF LORRAINE. 

It was not yet dawn. Jack, sleeping with his curly 
head on his elbow, shivered in his sleep, gasped, awoke, 
and sat up in bed. There was a soft footfall by his bed, 
the scrape of a spur, then silence. 

“Is that you, Mr. Grahame?’’ he asked. 

“Yes; confound it, I didn’t mean to wake you. I’m 
off. I was going to leave a letter to thank you and Ma- 
dame de Morteyn—”’ 

‘“‘Are you dressed? What time is it?”’ 

‘“‘Four o’clock—twenty minutes after. It’s a shame 
to rouse you, my dear fellow—’’ 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’ said Jack. 
a light? There’s a candle on my dresser. 
better.”’ 

He sat blinking at Grahame, who, booted and 
spurred and buttoned to the chin, looked at him quiz- 
zically. 

‘You were not going off without your coffee, were 
nl asked Jack. ‘‘Nonsense—wait!’’ He pulled a 

ell-rope dangling over his head. ‘‘Now that means 
coffee and hot rolls in twenty minutes.”’ 

When Jack had bathed and shaved—operations he 
executed with marvelous rapidity—the coffee was 
brought, and he and Grahame fell to by candlelight. 

“I thought you were afoot,” said Jack, glancing at 
the older man’s spurs. 

“I’m going to hunt up a horse; I’m tired of this 
eternal tramping,’’ replied Grahame. ‘‘Hello! is this 
package for me?”’ 

“Yes; there’s a cold chicken and some things and a 
flask to keep you until you find your Hohenzollern 
Regiment again.”’ 

Grahame rose and held out his hand: ‘‘Good-by. 
You’ve been very kind, Marche. Will you say, for me, 
all that should be said to Madame de Morteyn? She 
has been more than hospitable. Good-by once more, 
my dear fellow. Don’t forget me; I shall never forget 
you!”’ 

“Wait,’’ said Jack, ‘‘you are going off without a safe 
conduct.”’ 

“Don’t need it; 
Morteyn.”’ 

‘‘Gone?”’ stammered Jack—‘‘the Emperor, General 
Frossard, the army—’’ 

“Every mother’s son of them, and I must hurry.’’ 

Their hands met again in a cordial grasp, then Gra- 
hame slipped noiselessly into the hallway and Jack 
turned to finish dressing by the light of his clustered 
candles. 

As he stood before the quaintly wrought mirror, 
fussing with studs and buttons, he thought with a 
shudder of the scene of the night before—the marquis 
and his murderous frenzy, the im ive Emperor, the 
frantic man hurled to the polished floor, stunned, white- 
cheeked, with hands slowly relaxing and fingers un- 
curling from the glittering revolver. ; 

Lorraine’s father! And he had laid hands on him 
and had flung him senseless at the feet of the Man of 
December! 

He could scarcely button his collar, his fingers trem- 
bled so. Perhaps he had killed the Marquis de Nesville. 

Sick at heart, he climbed into his riding breeches, 
buttoned his coat, flung a cap on his head and stole out 
into the darkness. 

On the terrace below he saw a groom carrying a 
lantern, and he went out hastily. 

‘Saddle Faust at once,’’ he said. 
all gone?”’ 

* “All, monsieur; the last of the cavalry passed three 


“Will you strike 
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hours The Emperor drove away half an hour later 
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“The Prince. Pardon, monsieur; they call him 
Lulu in Paris.”’ 

‘Hurry,’ said Jack; ‘‘I want that horse at once.”’ 

Ten minutes later he was galloping furiously down 
the forest road toward the Chateau de Nesville. The 
darkness was impenetrable, so he let the horse find his 
own path, and gave himself up to a profound dejection 
that at times amounted to blind fear. Before his eyes 
he saw the pallid face of the Marquis de Nesville—he 
saw the man stretched on the floor, horribly stili; that 
was the worse, the stillness of the body. 
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skirted the wall to the wicket. The 

wicket was locked. He rang repeatedly, he shook the 
grille and pounded on the iron escutcheon with the butt 


of his riding-crop; and at length a yawning servan 
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_ from the gate-lodge and sleepily dragged open 

e wicker. 

“The marquis was ill—have you heard anything?” 
asked Jack. 

“The marquis is there on the porch,”’ said the serv- 
ant, with a gesture toward the house. 

Jack’s heart leaped up. ‘*Thank God!’”’ he muttered, 
and dismounted, throwing his bridle to the porter, who 
now appeared in the doorway. 

He could see the marquis walking to and fro, hands 
clasped behind his strong, athletic back, head turned in 
his direction. ‘‘The marquis is crazy,’’ thought Jack, 
hesitating. He was convinced now that lenig ercediens 
over ancient wrongs had turned the man’s mind.- There 
had always been something in his dazzling blue eyes 
that had-troubled Jack, and now he knew that it was 
the pale light of suppressed frenzy, long dormant but 
always there, like lightning sleeping in the ashes of a 
crater. Still he would have to face him sooner or later, 
and he did not recoil now that the hour and the place 
and the man had come, 

“Tl settle it once for all,’’ he thought, and walked 
straight up the path to the house. The marquis came 
down the steps to meet him. 

“I expected you,”’ he said, without a trace of anger. 
“T have much to say to you. Will youcome in, or 
we sit in the arbor there? You will enter? Then come 
to the turret, Monsieur Marche.’’ : 

Jack would have refused, but he had not the courage. 
He was not at all pleased at the idea of mounting toa 
turret with a man whom he had laid violent hands on 
the night before—a man whom he had seen succumb ta 
an access of insane fury in the presence of the Emperor 
of France. But he went, cursing the cowardice that 
prevented him from being cautious; and in a few 
moments he entered the chamber where retorts and 
bottles and steel machinery littered every corner, and 
the pale dawn broke through the window in ghastly 
streams of light, changing the candle-flames to sickly 
greenish blotches. 

They sat serene each other, neither speaking. 
Jack instinctively glanced at a heavy steel rod on the 
floor beside him. It was just as well to know it was 
there, in case of contingencies. 

“‘Monsieur,’’ said the marquis abruptly, ‘“‘I owe you 
a great deal more than my life—which is nothing; I 
owe you my family honor.” 

This was a new way of looking at it, and Jack 
fidgeted in his chair and eyed the marquis. 

‘Thanks to you,’’ he continued quietly, ‘‘I am not 
an assassin—I am nota butcher of dogs. The De Nes- 
villes were never public executioners; they left that to 
the Bonapartes and Monsieur de Paris.’’ 

He rose hastily from his chair and held out a hand. 
Jack took it warily and returned the nervous pressure. 
Then they both resumed their seats. 

‘Let us clear all matters up,’’ said the marquis in a 
wonderfully gentle voice that would have been fascinat- 
ing to more phlegmatic men than Jack. ‘Let us clear 
up everything and understand each other. You, mon- 
sieur, dislike me—pardon, I insist—you dislike me for 
reasons of your own. I, on the contrary, like you; I 
like you better this moment than I ever did. Had you 
not come as I expected—had you not entered, had you 
refused to mount to the turret—I still should have liked 
you. Now [also respect you.”’ 

Jack twisted and turned in his chair, not knowing 
what to think or say. 

“Why do you dislike me?’’ asked the marquis 
quietly. 

‘‘Because you are not kind to your daughter,’’ said 
Jack bluntly. : 

To his horror the man’s eyes filled with tears, big 
littering tears that rolled down his immovable face. 
hen a flush stained his forehead, the fever in his 

cheeks dried the tears. 

‘‘Jack,”’ he said, calling the young fellow by his 
name with a peculiarly tender gesture, ‘‘I do love Lor- 
raine, but I loved my son better. My soul died within 
me when René died, there on the muddy pavement of 
the Paris Boulevards. I sometimes think I am, per- 
haps, a little out of my mind; I brood on it too much. 
That is why I flung myself into this,’’ with a sweep of 
his arm toward the flasks and machinery piled around. 
‘Lorraine is a girl, sweet, lovable, loyal. And I love 
her; but I cannot look at her without my heart break- 
ing. Shall I tell you why? She is not my daughter.” 

‘‘Lorraine!’’ stammered Jack. 

‘*Lorraine.”’ 

The young fellow sat up in his chair and studied the 
face of the pale man before him. 

‘‘Not—your child?”’ 

We. 

**Whose?’’ 

“I do not know.”’ 

After a silence the marquis stood up and walked to 
the window. His face was haggard, his hair disheveled. 

‘‘No,” he said, ‘‘Lorraine is not my daughter. She 
is not even my heiress. She was found by my game- 
keeper in that carrefour half-way between my house 
and Morteyn, eighteen years ago.” 

The room was becoming lighter now; the sky out- 
side grew faintly luminous, and the mist from the 
stagnant. fen curled up along the turret like smoke. 

ack picked up his cap and riding-crop, and rose to 
his feet. The marquis turned from the window to 

confront him. His face was no longer furrowed with 
in, the cold light had crept back into his eyes, his 
ieow was flawless as marble, 

‘‘Monsieur,’’ said Jack, ‘‘I ask your permission to 
address Lorraine. I love her.”’ 

The marquis stood silent, scarcely ppeere 2 

‘You know who and what Iam; you probably know 
whatIhave. It is enough for me; it will be enough for 
us both, for I shali work to make it enough. I do not 
expect or wish for anything from you for Lorraine; I 
do not give it a thought. rraine does not love me, 
but’’—and here he spoke with humility—‘‘I believe that 
she might. If I win her will you give her to me?” 

‘Win her,” repeated the marquis, with an ugly look. 
The man’s face was changing now, darkening in the 
morning light. ‘‘Monsieur,’’ he said violently, ‘‘you 
may say to her what ex please!’’ and he opened the 
door and showed Jack the way out, trembling with 


emotion. 
Dazed, almost stunned, and completely mystified, 
Jack hurried away to find his horse at the gate where 
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way back to Morteyn he pondered on the strange scene 
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in the turret, oes oyna of Lorraine, the sudden 
tenderness for h and then the apathy, the sup- 
pressed anger, the indifference, coupled with unex- 
plainable emotion. 

“No sane man could act like that,’’ he murmured, as 
he rode into the Morteyn , and, with a smart slap of 
his hand on Faust’s withers, he sent that intelligent ani- 
mal at a trot toward the stables, where a groom awaited 


him with and bucket. 
The eners were cleaning up the litter in the roads 
and paths left by the retreating army. The road by the 


gate was marked with hoof and wheel, but the macadam 

had not suffered very much, and already a roller was at 

work removing furrow and hoof-print. 

He entered the dining-room. It wasempty. So also 
was the breakfast-room, for breakfast had been served 

an hour before. 

He sent for coffee and muffins and made a hasty 
breakfast, looking out of the window at times for signs 
ef his aunt and Lorraine. The maid said that Madame 
de Morteyn had driven to Saint-Lys with the vicomte, 
and that Mademoiselle de Nesville had gone to her 
reom. So he finished his coffee, went to his room, 
changed his clothes, and sent a maid to inquire whether 
Lorraine would receive him in the small library that lay 
at the head of the stairs. The maid returned presently, 
saying that Mademoiselle de Nesville would be down in 
a moment or two, so Jack strolled into the library and 
leaned out of the window to smoke. 3 

When she came in he did not hear her until she 


ke. 

‘Don’t throw your cigarette away, monsieur; I per- 
mit you to smoke—indeed I command it. How do you 
do?’’—this in very timid English—‘'I mean, good-morn- 
ing. Oh; dear! this terrible English language. Now 
you may sit there, in that large leather armchair, and 

ou may tell me why you did not appear at breakfast. 
; Monsieur Grahame still sleeping? Gone? Oh, dear! 
And you have been to the Chateau de Nesville? Is my 
father well? And contented? There, I knew he would 
miss me. Did you give him my dearest love? Thank 
you for remembering. Now tell me—”’ 

‘““What?”’ laughed Jack. 

“Everything, of course.” 

‘‘Everything?”’ 

She looked at him, but did not answer. 

Then he deliberately sat down and made love to her; 
not actual, open, unblushing love, but he started in to 
win her, and what his tongue refused to tell his eyes 
told until trepidation seized her and she sat back 
speechless, watching him with shy blue eyes that always 
turned when they met his, but always returned when 
his were lowered. 

lt isa tp game, this first preliminary of love, like 
the graceful sword-play and salute of two swordsmen 
before the duel. There was no one tocry ‘‘Garde 4 vous!”’ 
no one to strike up the weapons that were thrust at two 
unarmored hearts; for the weapons were words an 
glances, and Love, the umpire, alas! was not impartial. 

So the timid heart of Lorraine was threatened, and 
before she knew it the invasion had begun. She did not 
repel it with the desperation that she might have; at 
times even she smiled at the invader, which, if not utter 
treachery, was giving aid and encouragement to the 
enemy. 

Besieged, threatened, she sat there in the armchair, 
half frightened, half smiling, fearful yet contented, 
alarmed yet secure, now resisting, now letting herself 
drift on, until the result of the combination made Jack’s 
head spin; and he felt resentful in his heart, and he said 
to himself what all men under such circumstances say 
to themselves: ‘“‘Coquetry!”’ 

One moment he was sure she loved him, the next 
he was certain she did not. This oscillation between 
heaven and hell made him unhappy, and, manlike, he 
thought the fault was hers. This is the foundation for 
man’s belief in the coquetry of women. 

As for Lorraine, she thrilled with a gentle fear that 
was the most delightful sensation she had ever known. 
She looked shyly at the strong-limbed, sunburned young 
fellow opposite and she began to wonder why he was 
so fascinating. Every turn of his head, every gesture, 
every change in his facé she knew now—knew so well 
that she blushed at her own knowledge. 

But she would not permit him to come nearer; she 
could not, although she saw his disappointment under 
the laugh, when she refused to let him read the lines of 
fate in her rosy palm. Then she wished she had laid 
her hand in his when he asked it, then she wondered 
whether he thought her stupid, then— But it is always 
the same, the gamut run of shy alarm, of tenderness, of 
fear, of sudden love looking unbidden from eyes that 
answer love; and it was the same with: them. So the 
morning wore away. 

The old vicomte came back with his wife and sat in 
the library with them, playing chess until luncheon was 
served; and after that Lorraine went away to embroider 
something or other that Madame de Morteyn had for 
her upstairs. A little later the vicomte also went away 
to take a nap, and Jack was left alone sprawling on the 
lounge, too. lonely to read, too unhappy to smoke, to 
lazy to sleep. 

He had been lying there for an hour, thinking about 
Lorraine and wondering whether she would ever be 
told what her exact relation to the Marquis de Nesville 
was, when a maid brought him two letters postmarked 
Paris. One he saw ata — was from his sister, and, 
like a brother, he opened the other first. 


“DeaR JaACK—I am very unhappy. Sir Thorald has 
gone off to St. Petersburg in a huff, and, if he stops at 
Morteyn, tell him he’s a fool and that I want him to 
come back. You’re the only person on earth I -can 
write this to. Faithfully yours, 

‘‘MOLLIE HESKETH.”’ 


Jack started to laugh aloud, then sat silent, frowning 
at the dainty bit of letter-paper, crested and delicately 
fragrant. Yes, he could read between the lines—a man 
in love is less dense than when in his normal state— 
and he was sorry for Molly Hesketh. He tho 
Sir Thorald as Archibald Grahame had descri 


ht of 
him, 


-COLLIER'S WEEKLY. 


- 


that was standing amid a shower of bricks and bursting shells, 


staring at war through a monocle, ___. 

“*He’s a beast,’’ thought Jack, ‘‘but a plucky one. If 
he to Cologne he’s worse than a beast.’’ A vision 
of little Alixe came before him, blonde, tearful, gazing 
trustingly- at Sir Thorald’s droaping..mustache. It 
made him angry. He wished, for a moment, that he 
had Sir Thorald by the neck. This train of thought 

led him to think of Rickerl, and from Rickerl he nat- 
trally came to the Eleventh Uhlans. 

‘By cy oe it’s unlucky that I shot that fellow,*’ he 
exclaimed half aloud. ‘I don’t want to meet any of 
that picket again while this war lasts.’’ 

Unpleasant visions of himself spitted neatly upon a 
Uhlan’s lance rose up and were hard to dispel. He 
wished Frossard’s troops had not been in such a hurry 
to quit Morteyn; he wondered whether any other 
troops were between him and Saarbruck. The truth 
_was that he should have left the country and he knew 

“it. But howscould he leave until his aunt and uncle 
were xveady to go? And there, too, was Lorraine. 
Could he go and leave her? Suppose the Germaus 
should pass that way—not at alla likely contingency— 
but suppose they should? Suppose even there should be 
fighting near Morteyn. He could never go away and 
leave Lorraine; that was out of the question. 

He lighted a match and moodily burned Molly’s let- 
ter to ashes in the fireplace. He also stirred the ashes 
up, for he was honorable in little things—like Ricky— 
and also, alas! apparently no novice. 

Dorothy’s letter lay on the table—her third since she 
had left for Paris. He opened his knife and split the 
envelope carefully, methodically, still thinking of 
Lorraine. 


“MY OWN DEAR JacK—There is something I have 
been trying to tell you in the other two letters, but I 
have not succeeded, and I am going to try again. I 
shall tuck it away in some quiet little corner of my 
page, so if you do not read carefully between every 
ine you may not find it after all. 

““L have just seen Lady Hesketh. She looks pale and 
ill; the excitement in the city and that horrid National 
Guard keep our nerves on edge every moment. Sir 
Thorald is away on business, she says—where, I forgot 
to ask her. I saw the Empress driving in the Bois 
yesterday. Some ragamuffins hissed her, and I felt 
sorry for her. Oh, if men only knew what women 
suffer! But don’t think I’m suffering; Iam not, Jack, 
I am very well and very cheerful. tty Castlemaine 
is going to be engaged to Cecil, and the announcement 
will be in all the English papers. Oh, dear! I don’t 
know why that should make me sad, but it does. No, 
it doesn’t, Jack, dear— 

“The city is very noisy. The National Guard parade 
every day; they seem to be all officers and drummers 
and no privates. Everybody says we gained a great 
victory on the 2d of August. I wonder whether Rickerl 
was in it. Do you know? His regiment is the Eleventh 
Uhlans. Were they there? Were any hurt? Oh, Jack, 
Iam so miserable! They speak of a battle at Weissem- 
bourg and one at the Spicheren. Were the Eleventh 
Uhlans there? Try to find out, dear, and write me at 


once. Don’t forget, the Eleventh Uhlans. Oh, Jack, 
darling, can’t you understand? 
“Your loving sister, DoRoTHY.”’ 


“Understand? What?’ repeated Jack. He read the 
letter again carefully. ‘‘I can’t see what the mischief 
is extraordinary in that,’’ he mused, ‘‘unless she’s giv- 
ing me a tip about Sir Thorald; but no, she can’t know 
anything in that direction. Now what is it that she 
has hidden away. Oh! here’s a postscript!” 

He turned the sheet and read: 


‘*My love to aunt and uncle, Jack; don’t forget. I 
am writing them by this mail. Is the Eleventh Uhlan 
Regiment in Prince Frederick Charles’s army? Be sure 
to find out. There is absolutely nothing in the Paris 
os: ape about the Eleventh Uhlans, and I am astonished. 

ut what can one expect from Paris journals? I tried 
to subscribe to the Berlin ‘Post’ and the Hamburger 
‘Nachrichten’ and the Munich ‘Neuste Nachrichten,’ 
but the horrid creature at the Kiosk said she wouldn’t 
have a German sheet in her place. I hope the ‘Herald’ 
will give particulars of losses in both armies. Do you 
think it will? Oh, why on earth do these two foolish 
nations fight each other? DORRIE. 

“P.P.S.—Jack, for my sake, pay attention to what I 
ask you and answer every question. And don’t forget 
to find out all about the Eleventh Uhlans. Dd.” 


‘‘Now what on earth interests Dorrie in all these 
battle statistics?’ he wondered; ‘‘and what in the 
name of common sense can she find to interest her in 
the Eleventh Uhlans? Ricky? Absurd!’’ ‘ 

He repeated ‘‘absurd’’ two of three times, but he 
became more thoughtful a moment later, and sat smok- 
ing and pondering. That would bea nice muddle if she, 
the niece of a Frenchman—an American, too—should 
fix her affections on a captain of Uhlans whose regi- 
ment he, Jack Marche, would avoid as he would hope 
to avoid the black smallpox. 

‘‘Absurd,”” he repeated for the fourth time, and 
tossed his cigarette into the open fireplace. And as he 
rose to go upstairs something out on the road by the 

ate attracted his attention, and he went to the win- 
ow. 

Three horsemen sat in their saddles on the lawn, 
lance on thigh. eyes fixed on him. 

They were Uhlans! 


ree 3 
“IN THE HOLLOW OF THE HAND.” 

For a moment he recoiled as though he had received 
a blow between the eyes. 

There they sat, little glistening schapskas rakishly 
tilted over one ear, black and white pennons drooping 
from the lance-points, schabraques edged with yellow 
—ay, and tunics also—yellow and blue, those weie the 
colors—the colors of the Eleventh Uhlans! 

Then suddenly for the first time he realized his posi- 
tion and what it might mean. Death was the penalty 
for what he had done—death, even though the man he 
had shot were not dead—death, though he had not even 
hit him. That was not all. It meant death in its most 
awful form—hanging! For this was the penalty; any 
civilian, foreigner, franc-soldier, or other unrecognized 
combatant, firing upon German troops, giving aid to 
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French troops while within the sphere of German in- 
fluence, by aiding, abetting, signaling, informi or 
otherwise, were hanged—sometimes with a ead 
court-martial, sometimes without. E 

Every bit of blood and strength seemed to leave his 
limbs; he leaned back against the table, cold with fear. 

This was the young man who had sat sketching at 
Sadowa, where the needle-guns sent a shower. of d 
over his rocky observatory ; the same young fellow who 
had risked death by fearful mutilation in Oran, when ke 
rode back and Lge a half-dead Spahi over his own sad- 
dle, in the face of a charging, howling hurricane of 
Kabyle horsemen. 

Saber and lance and bullets were things he under- 
stood, but he did not understand ropes. 

He could not tell whether the Unians had seen him 
or not. There were lace curtains in the room, but the 
breeze blew them back from the open window. Had 
they seen him? 

All at once the horses jerked their heads, reared, and 
wheeled like cattle shying at a passing train, and away 
went the Uhlans, plunging out into the road. There 
was a flutter of pennants, a fling or two of horses’ heels, 
a glimmer of yellow, and they were goné. 

Utterly unnerved, Jack sank into the armchair, to 
try to think. What should he do? If he stayed at 
Morteyn he ran a good chance of hanging. He could 
not leave his aunt and uncle, nor could he tell them of 
what he had done; for the two old people would fall 
sick with the anxiety. And yet, if he stayed in Mor- 
teyn, and the Germans came, it might compromise 
the whole household and bring destruction to chateau 
and park. He had not thought of that before, but now 
he remembered also another German rule, inflexible, 
unvarying. It.was this, that in a town or village where 
the inhabitants resisted by force or injured any German 
soldier, the village should be burned and the provisions 
and stock confiscated for the use of King Wilhelm’s 
army. 

Shocked at his own thoughtlessness, he sprang to his 
feet and walked hastily to the terrace. Nothing was to 
be seen on the road, nor yet in the meadows beyond. 
Upstairs he heard Lorraine’s voice, and his aunt’s 
voice, too. Sometimes they laughed a little in low 
tones, and he even caught the rustle of stiff silken 
embroidery against the window sill. 

His mind was made up in an instant; his coolness 
returned as the color returns to a pale cheek. The 
Uhlans had probably not seen him. If they had, it 
made little difference; for even the picket that had 
chased him could not have recognized him at that dis- 
tance. Then, again, in a whole regiment, it was not 
likely that the three horsemen who had peeped at Mor- 
teyn through the road-gate could have been part of 
that same cursed picket. No, the thing to avoid was 
personal contact with any of the Eleventh Uhians. This 
would be a matter of simple prudence; but outside of 
that he had nothing to fear from the Prussian army. 
Whenever he saw schapskas and lances he would be 
careful; when these lances were pennoned with black 
and white, and when the schapskas and schabraques 
were edged with yellow, he would keep out of the way 
altogether. It shamed him terribly to think of his 
momentary panic; he cursed himself for a coward, and 
dug his clinched fists into both pockets. But even as 
he stood there, withering himself with self-scorn, he 
could not help hoping that his aunt and uncle would 
find it convenient to go to Paris soon. That would 
leave him free to take his own chances by remaining to 
be near Lorraine. For it did not occur te him that he 
might leave Morteyn as long as Lorraine stayed. 

it was late in the afternoon when he lighted a pipe 
and walked out to the road, where the smooth macad- 
am no longer bore the slightest trace of wheel or hoof, 
and nobody could have imagined that part of an army 
ad had passed there the night before. 

e felt Jonely and a little despondent, and he walked 
along the road to the shrine of Our Lady of Morteyn 
and sat down at her naked stone feet. And as he sat 
there, smoking, twirling his shooting-cap in his hands, 
without the least warning a horseman, advancing 
noisily across the turf, passed him, carbine on thigh, 
busby glittering with the silver skull and crossbones. 
Before he could straighten up, another horseinan passed, 
then another, then three, then six, then a dozen, all sit- 
ting with poised carbines; scarcely noticing him at all, 
the low blazing sun glittering on the silver skulls and 
crossed thigh-bones, deep set in their somber headgear. 

They were Black Hussars, 

A distant movement came to his ear at the same 
time, the soft shock of thousands of footfalls on the 
highway. He sprang ap and started forward, but a 
trooper warned him back with a stern gesture, and he 
stood at the foot of the shrine, excited but outwardly 
cool, listening to the approaching trample. 

He knew what it meantnow. These passing videttes 
were the dust before the tempest, the prophecy of the 
deluge. For the sound on the distant highway was the 
sound of infantry, and a host was on the march—a host 
helmeted with steel and shod with steel, a vast live bulk, 
gigantic, scaled in mail, whose limbs were human, 
whose claws were lances and bayonets, whose red 
tongues were flame-jets from a thousand eannon. 

The German army had entered France and the prov- 
ince of Lorraine was a name. 

Like a hydra of three hideous heads, the German 
army pushed its course over*the Saar, over the Rhine, 
over the Lauter; it sniffed at the frontier line, licked 
Weissembourg and the Spicheren with flaming tongues, 
shuddered, coiled, and glided over the boundary into 
the fair land of Lorraine. Then, like some dreadful 
ringed monster, it cast off two segments, north, south, 
and moved forward on its belly, while the two new seg- 
ments, already turned to living bodies, with heads and 
eyes and contracted scales, struggled on alone, diverging 
to the north and south, creeping, squirming, undulating, 
penetrating villages and cities, stretching across hills 
and rivers, until ali the land was shining with shed scales 
and the sky reeked with the smoke of flaming tongues. 
This was the invasion of France. Before it Frossard 
recoiled, leaving the Spicheren a smoking hell; before 
it Douay fell above the flames of Weissembourg. And 
yet Gravelotte had not been, and Vionville was a peace- 
ful name, and Mars-la-Tour lay in the sunshine, mel- 
low with harvests, gay with tlie scarlet of the Garde 
Impériale. 

On the hillsides of Lorraine were letters of fire— 
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writing for all France to read, and every separate letter 
was a flaming village.. The Emperor read it, and bent 
his weary steps toward Challons; Bazaine read it, and 
said, ‘‘There is time’’; MacMahon, Canrobert, Lebcoeuf, 
Ladmirault read it, and wondered idly what it meant, 
till Vinoy turned a retreat into a triumph, and Gam- 
betta, flabby, pompous, unbalanced, bawled platitudes 
from the Palais Bourbon. 

In three splendid armies the tide of invasion set in; 
the Red Prince tearing a bloody path to Metz, the 
Crown Prince riding west by. south, resting in Nancy, 
snubbing Toul, spreading out into the valley of the 
Marne to build three monuments of bloody bones—St. 
Marie, Amanvilliers, St. Privat. 

Metz, crouching behind St. Quentin and Les Bottes, 
turned her anxious eyes from Thionville to St. Julien, 
and back to where MacMahon’s three rockets should 
have starred the sky; and what she saw was the. Red 
Prince riding like a fiery specter from east to west; 
what she saw was the spiked helmets of the Feldwache 
and the sodded weg of Longeau. Chained and 
naked, the beautiful city crouched in the tempest that 
was to free her forever and give her the life she scorned 
—the life more bitter than death—Deo ignoto. 

Something of this ominous prophecy came to Jack 
standing below the shrine of Our Lady of Morteyn, listen- 
ing to the oncoming shock of German feet, as he watched 
the cavalry riding past in the glow of the setting sun. 

And now the infantry burst into view—a gloomy, 
solid column—tramp, tramp along the road, jagers 
from their stiff fore-and-aft shakos, dull-green tunics, 
and snuffy red-striped trousers tucked into dusty half- 
boots. On they came, on, on—would they never pass? 
At last they were gone, somewhere into the flaming 
west, and now the red sunbeams slanted on eagle-crests 
and tipped the sea of polished spiked helmets with fire, 
for a line regiment was coming, shaking the earth with 
its rhythmical tramp! thud! thud! thud! 

He !ooked across the fields to the hills beyond: more 
regiments, tiny dark masses moving against the sky 
covered the landscape far as the eye could reach; cav- 
alry, too, riding on the St. Avold road beyond the 
woods, and beyond that vague silhouettes of moving 


- wagons and horsemen, crawling out into the world of 


valleys that stretched to Bar-le-Duc and Avricourt. 

Oppressed, almost choked, as though a rising tide 
had washed against his breast, ever mounting, seeth- 
ing, creeping, climbing, he moved forward, waiting for 
a chance to cross the road and gain the chateau, where 
he could see the servants huddling over the lawn, and 
the old vicomte, erect, motionless, on the terrace, be- 
side his wife and Lorraine. 

Already in the meadow behind him the first bivouac 
was pitched. On the left stood a park of field artillery, 
ammunition wagons in the rear, and in front the long 
lines of picket-ropes to which the horses were fastened, 
their harness piled on the grass behind them. 

The forge was alight, the farriers busy shoeing 
horses; the armorer also bent beside his blazing forge, 
and the tinkling of his hammer on small arms rose 
musically above the dull shuffle of leather-shod feet on 
the road. 

To the right of the artillery, bisected, as is the Ger- 
man fashion, lay two halves of a battalion of infantry. 
In the foreground the officers sat on their camp-chairs, 
smoking long Faience pipes; in the rear, driven deep 
into the turf, the battalion flag stood, furled in its 
waterproof case, with the drum-major’s halberd beside 
it, and drums and band instruments around it on the 
grass. Behind this lay a straight row of knapsacks, 
surrounded by the rolled great-coats. Ten paces to the 
rear another similar row. Between these two rows 
stood stacks of needle-guns, then another row.of knap- 
sacks, another stack of needle-guns, stretching with 
mathematical exactness to the grove of poplars by the 
river. A cordon of sentinels surrounded the bivouac; 
there was a group of soldiers around a beer-cart, an- 
other throng near the wine-cart. All was quiet, 
orderly and terribly somber. 

Near the poplar trees the pioneers had dug their 
trenches and lighted fires. Across the trenches, on 
— of green wood, were slung simmering camp ket- 
tles. 

He turned again toward the chateau. A regiment 
of Saxon riders was passing—had just passed—and he 
could get across now, for the long line had ended and 
the last Prussian cuirassiers were vanishing over the 
hill, straight into the blaze of the setting sun. 

As he entered the gate, behind him, from the 
meadow, an infantry band crashed out into a splendid 
hymn—a hymn in praise of the Most High God, slow to 
anger and plenteous in mercy. And the soldiers’ hoarse 
voices chimed in: 

‘*Thou, who in the hollow of Thy hand—” 


And the deep drums boomed His praise. 
XVII. 
‘“‘WHEN THE KEEPERS OF THE HOUSE SHALL TREMBLE.” 
THE candles were lighted again in the ballroom and 


again the delicate gilded canapés were covered with 


officers, great stalwart fellows with blonde hair and 
blue eyes, cuirassiers in white tunics faced with red, cui- 
rassiers in green and white, black, yellow and white, 
orange and white; dragoons in blue and salmon color, 
bearing the number ‘‘7’’ on their shoulder-straps, dra- 

oons of the Guard in blie and white, dragoons of the 

cond Regiment in black and blue. There were hus- 
sars, too, dandies of the Nineteenth, in their tasseled 
boots and crimson busby crowns; Black Hussars, bear- 
ing even on their soft fatigue caps the emblems of death 
—the skull and crossed thigh-bones. A Uhlan or two of 
the Second Guard Regiment, trimmed with white and 
piped with scarlet, dawdled around the salon, staring at 
gilded clock and candelabra, or touched the grand piano 
with hesitating but itching fingers. Here and there 
officers of the General Staff stood in consultation, great 
stiff, strapping men, faultlessly clothed in scarlet and 
black, holding their spiked helmets carefully under 
their arms. The pale blue of a Bavarian dotted the 
assembly at rare intervals—some officer from Von 
Werder’s army, attentive, shy, saying little even when 
questioned. The huge Saxon officers, beaming with 


ood-nature, mixed amiably with the sour-visaged 
runswick men and the stiff-necked Prussians. 

In the long dining-room dinner was nearly ended. 

Facing each other sat the old Vicomte and Madame de 
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Morteyn, he pale, dignified, exquisitely courteous, she 
equally pale, but more gentle in her sweet dignity be- 
cause she was @ woman. On the right sat the Red 


Prince, stiff as steel, jerky in every. movement, stern, 


forbidding, unbending as much as his black Prussian 
blood would let him; on the left sat a thin old man, 
bald as an ivory ball, pallid, hairless of face, a frame 
of iron in a somber wrinkled tunic without a Single 
decoration. His short hawk’s nose, keen and fine ‘as 
a falcon’s beak, quivered with every breath; his thin 
lips rested one upon the other in stern, delicate curves. 
It was Moltke, the master expert, come from Berlin to 
watch the wheels turning in that vast complicated net- 
work of machinery which he-controlled with one frag- 
ile finger pressing the button. : ; 
There, too, was Von Zastrow, destined to make his 
error at Gravelotte; there was Steinmetz, and the 
handsome Saxon prince, and the great flabby August 
of Wurtemberg, talking with Alvensleben, dainty, 
slender, aristocratic. Behind in the shadow stood 
Manstein and Goben, a grim gray pair with menacing 
eyes. Perhaps they were thin ing of the Red Prince’s 
parting words at the Spicheren: ‘‘Your duty is to march 
forward, always forward, find the enemy, prevent his 
escape, and fight him wherever you find him.’’ To 
which the fastidious and devout Alvensleben muttered, 
“In the Name of God’’; and poor brave Kamecke, 
shuddering as he thought of his Westphalians and the 
cul-de-sac where he had sent them on the 6th day of 
August, sighed, ‘ Nevertheless, if it be Thy Will.” 
utside a Saxon infantry band began to play a mas- 
terpiece of Beethoven. It seemed to be the signal for 
breaking up, and the Red Prince, with abrupt defer- 
ence, turned to Madame de Morteyn, who gave the 
signal and rose. The Red Prince bowed, and stepped 
back as the old vicomte gave his wife a trembling arm. 
There he stood, clothed in his tight blood-red tunic, 


tall, powerful, square-jawed, cruel-mouthed and eyed , 


like a wolf. But his forehead was fine, broad and 
va gama and his beard softened the wicked curve of 
is lips. 

Jack and Lorraine had again dined together in the 
little gilded salon above, served by Lorraine’s maid and 
wept over by the old housekeeper. 

The terrified servants scarcely dared to breathe as 
they crept through the halls, where, like a flight of 
devils from hell, the ‘‘Prussian ogres’’ had settled in 
the house. They came whimpering to their mistress; 
but took courage at the calm, dignified attitude of the 
old vicomte, and began to think that these ‘‘Children- 
eating Prussians’’ might perhaps forego their craving 
for one evening. Therefore, the chef did his best, en- 
couraged by a group of hysterical maids who were 
reer keenly alive to their own plumpness and 
desirability for ragouts. 

The old marquis himself received his unwelcome 
guests as though he were receiving traveling strangers, 
to whom, now that they were under his roof, faultless 
hospitality was due, nothing more, merely the courtesy 
of a French nobleman to an uninvited guest. 

All but the steel was in his heart, to the hilt! He, 
an old soldier of the Malakoff, of Algeria, the brother- 
in-arms of Chanagarnier, of Chanzy, he obliged to re- 
ceive invaders—invaders of the nation that had lined 
the streets of Berlin so long ago, cringing, whining 
“Vive l’Empereur!’’ at the crack of the thongs of 
Murat’s horsemen. 

Yet now it was that he showed himself the chival- 
rous soldier, the old colonel of the old regime, the true 
beau-sabreur of an epoch dead. And the Red Prince 
Frederick Charles knew it, and bowed low as the 
vicomte left the dining-hall with his gentle pale-faced 
wife on his.arm. 

Jack, sitting after dinner with Lorraine in the bay- 
window above, looked down upon the vast camp that 
covered the whole land, from the hills to the Lisse, 
from the forest to the pastures above Saint-Lys. There 
were no tents, the German army carried none. Here 
and there a canvas-covered wagon glistened white in 
the moonlight; the pale radiance fell on acres of stacked 
rifles, on the brass rims of drums, and the spikes of the 
sentries’ helmets. Videttes, vaguely silhouetted on 
distant knolls, stood almost motionless, save for the 
tossing of their horses’ heads. Along the river Lisse 
the infantry pickets lay, the sentinels, patrolling their 
beats with brisk, firm steps, only pausing to bring their 
heavy heels together, wheel squarely, and retrace their 
steps, always alert and sturdy. The wind shifted to the 
west, and the faint chimes of Saint-Lys came quavering 
on the breeze. 

“‘The bells,” said Jack; ‘‘can you hear them?”’ 

“*Yes,’’ said Lorraine listlessly. 

She had been very silent during their dinner. He 
wondered that she had not shown any emotion at the 
sight of the invading soldiers. She had not; she had 
scarcely even shown curiosity. He thought that per- 
haps she did not realize what it meant, this swarm of 
Prussians pouring into France between the Moselle and 
the Rhine. He, American that he was, felt heart-sick 
and humiliated at the sight of the spiked casques and 
armored horsemen, trampling the meadows of the 
province that he loved—the province of Lorraine. For 
those strangers to France who know France know two 
mothers; and though the native land is first and dear- 
est, the new mother, France, generous, tender, all con- 
soling, lies next in the hearts of those who seek her. 

So Jack felt the shame and humiliation as though a 
blow had been struck at his own home and kin, and he 
suffered the more thinking what his uncle must suffer. 
And Lorraine! His heart had bled for her when the 
harsh treble of the little flat Prussian drums first broke 
out among the hills. He looked for the deep sorrow, 
the patience, the proud endurance, the prouder faith 
that he expected in her; he met with silence, even a 
distrait indifference. 

Surely she could comprehend what this crushing 
disaster prophesied for France? Surely she of all wo- 
men, sensitive, tender and loyal, must know what love 
of kin and country meant! 

Far away in the southwest the great heart of Paris 
throbbed in silence; for the beautiful, sinful city, con- 
fused by the din of the riffraff within her walls, blinded 
by lies and selfish counsels, crouched in mute agony, 
listening for the first ominous rumbling of a rotten, 
tottering Empire. 

God alone knows why He gave to France, in the 
supreme moment of her need, the beings who filled 
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heaven with the wind of their lungs and brought her to 
her knees in shame; not for brave men dead in vain, 
not for a wasted land, scourged and flame-shrunken 
from the Rhine to the Loire, not for provinces lost, nor 
cities gone forever, but for the strange creatures that 
her agony brought forth—shapes simian and weird, all 
mouth and convulsive movement, little pygmy abor- 
tions mouthing and playing antics before high heaven 
while the land ran blood in every furrow and the world 
was a hell of flame. 

Gambetta, that incubus of bombastic flabbiness, roar- 
ing prophecy and platitude through the dismayed city, 
kept his eye on the balcony of the particular edifice 
where, later, he should pose as an animated Jericho 
trumpet. So, biding his time, he bellowed; but it was 
the Comedie Francaise that was the loser, not the peo- 
ple, when he sailed away in his balloon, posed like an 
enormous frog, squatting majestically as the god of 
war above the clouds of battle. And little Thiers, 
furtive, timid, delighting in senile efforts to stir the 
ferment of chaos till it boiled, he, too, was there, owl- 
like, squeaky-voiced, a true ‘‘Bombyx 4 Lunettes.”’ 
There, too, was Hugo, always ridiculous in his terrible 
moods, egotistical, sloppy, roaring such roars as lions 
emit when gibbering monkeys reach through the cages 
and pinch their tails. The Empire pinched Hugo, and 
he roared; and let the rest of the world judge whether, 
under such circumstances, there was majesty in the 
roar. The spectacle of Hugo prancing on the ramparts 
and hurling bad names at the German armies recalls 
the persistent but painful maneuvers of a mangy lion 
with the itch. Both are terribly in earnest, neither are 
sublime. 

So Jack sat leaning on the window-ledge, his chin on 
both hands, watching the moonlight rippling across the 
sea of steel below. Lorraine, also silent, buried in an 
armchair, lay huddled somewhere in the shadows, look- 
ing up at the stars, scarcely visible in the radiance of 
the moon. 

After a long while she spoke in a low voice: ‘‘Do 
you remember in chapel a week ago, what—”’ 


“*Yes,’’ he said; ‘‘I know what you mean. Do you 
remember it—any of it?” 
**Yes, all.’’ 


Presently he heard her voice in the darkness repeat- 
ing the solemn, sacred lines: 

““*In the days when the keepers of the house shall 
tremble, and the strong men shall bow themselves, and 
the grinders cease because they are few, and they that 
look out of the windows be darkened. 

‘**And the doors shall be shut in the streets, when 
the sound of the grinding is low, and they shall rise up 
at the voice of a bird, and all the daughters of music 
shall be brought low. . 

‘**Also they shall be afraid of: that which is high, 
and fear shall be in the way, and the almond tree shall 
flourish, and the grasshopper shall be a burden, and 
desire shall fail. 

“‘ “Because man goeth to his long home—’ ”’ 

Her voice broke a little. 

‘**And the mourners go about the streets—’ ”’ 

He leaned forward, his hand stretched out in the 
shadows. After a moment her fingers touched his, 
moved a little, and were imprisoned. Then it was that, 
in her silence, he read a despair that was too deep, too 
sudden, too stupefying for expression—a despair scarcely 
yet understood. A sensitive young mind, stunned by 
realities never dreamed of, recovers slowly; and the 
first outward evidence of returning comprehension is 
an outstretched hand, a groping in the shadows for the 
hand of the best beloved. Her hand was there, out- 
stretched, and though he could not see it, their fingers 
met and interlaced. A great lassitude weighed her 
down, mind and body. Yesterday was so far away, 
and to-morrow so close at hand; but not yet close 
enough to arouse her from an apathy, unpierced as yet 
by the keen shaft of grief. 

He felt the lethargy in her yielding fingers; perhaps 
he began to understand the sensitive girl lying in the 
armchair beside him, perhaps he even saw ahead into 
the future that promised everything, or nothing, for 
France, for her, for him. 

Madame de ‘Morteyn came to take her away, but be- 
fore he dropped her hand in the shadows he felt a press- 
ure that said, ‘‘Wait!’’ So he waited, there alone in the 
darkness. 

The bells of Saint-Lys sounded again, dull, scarcely 
vibrating in the still air; a bank of somber cloud buried 
the burnished moon, dulled the little stars one by one 
until the blackness of the night crept in, blotting out 
river and tree and hill, hiding the silent camp in 
fathomless shadow. He slept. 

When he awoke, slowly, confused and uncertain, he 
found her close to him, kneeling on the floor, her hot 
face buried on his knees. He touched her arm, fear- 
fully, scarcely daring; he touched her hair, falling 
heavily over her face and shoulders, and across his 
knees. Ah! but she was tired—her very soul was 
weary and sick; and she was too young to understand 
that God is nearer than the midnight moon. 

Therefore, in the agony of her young soul, she came 
back to the best beloved who had reached out his hand 
to her in the night. She could not cry, she could only 
lie there and try to live through the bitterness of her 
solitude. For now she knew at last that she was alone 
on earth. 

The knowledge had come in a moment—it had come 
with the first trample of the Prussian horsemen. She 
knew that her love, given so wholly, so passionately, 
was nothing, had been nothing, to her father. He 
whom she lived for and breathed for, he could abandon 
her in such an hour, the supreme hour of her life. She 
had waited all day, all night; she said in her little heart 
that he would come from his machines and his turret to 
be with her. Together they could have lived through 
the shame of the day—ay, of the bitter days to come; 
together they’could have suffered and prayed, knowing 
that they had each other to live for and console while 
God scourged \the land—her God, so slow to anger, so 
plenteous in mercy. 

But she could not face the scourge alone—she could 
not. These two truths had been revealed to her with 
the first tap of the Prussian drums: that every inch of 
soil, every grass blade, every pebble of her land was 
dearer to her than life; that her life was nothing to her 
father. He whoalone in all the world could have stood 
between her and the shameful pageant of dishonor, who 
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could have aided her to face it, to front it nobly, who 
could have bidden her hope and pray and wait—he sat 
in his turret turning little wheels while the whole land 
shook with the throes of a dying province—their native 
land, Lorraine. : 

The death-throes of a nation are felt by all the 
world. Bismarck placed a steel-clad hand upon the 
pulse of France and knew Lorraine lay dying. Ampu- 
tation would end all. Moltke had the apparatus ready. 
So Bismarck, the great surgeon and greater execu- 
tioner, sat with mailed hand on the pulse of France 
and waited. 

Little Lorraine, too, felt the crisis keenly—sensitive 
prophetess in all. that she held sacred! She had never 
prayed for the Emperor, but she prayed for France 
when she asked forgiveness night and morning. At 
confession she accused herself sometimes because she 
could not understand the deeper meaning of her daily 
prayers, but the good priest knew then what had been 
revealed to her when the armed host shook her country 
to its bedded rocks—the good priest knew. And now 
she, too, understood the fierce love for native soil that 
never blazes till that soil is stamped upon and spurned. 

All the devotion, all the tender adoration that she 
gave her father, turned to a bitter passion for this dear 
land of hers. That, at least, had been her mother, her 
comforter, her consolation; and there it lay before her 
—it called to her. So, in her soul, she responded pas- 
sionately and gave it all she had—herself. What her 
work might be she knew not. In the field, where the 
sisters of compassion stole among the wounded?—in the 
hospitals?—in the forts, where the faltering soldiers 
shrank from the test? She did not know; she would 
go where God had prepared for her a place. 

So she lay there in the gloom, past all weeping, her 
hot face buried in her hands—close to one she needed, 
and who needed her. 

He was too wise to speak or move; he loved her too 
much to touch the heavy hair, flung like burnished silk 
across her face—to touch her flushed brow, her clasped 
hands, her slender body, delicate and warm, firm yet 
yielding. He waited, as she was waiting, for the tears 
to come. And when they fell, one by one, great hot 
tears, they brought no relief until she told him all—all 
—her last and inmost hope and fear. 

Then when her white soul lay naked in all its inno- 
cence before him, and when the last word had been 
said, he raised her head and searched in her pure eyes 
for one message of love for himself. 

It was not there; and the last word had been said. 

But, even as he looked, holding her there almost in 
his arms, something new was born into her blue eyes— 
something that made him tremble. And he knew now 
that the light new-born might fade and sink, but would 
never die; for it was the waking of a soul to heaven, 
which is Love. 

The Prussian trumpets clanged from the dim mead- 
ows and the drums were beating on the hills, and the 
army roused itself for the dawn of another day. 


XVII. 
THE STRETCHING OF NECKS. 


For two days and nights the German army passed 
through Morteyn and Saint-Lys on the march toward 
Metz. All day long the hills struck back the echoes of 
their flat brass drums or shook with the shock of armed 
squadrons trampling on into the west. Interminable 
trains of wagons creaked along the sandy Saint Avold 
road; the whistle of the locomotive was heard again at 
Saint-Lys, where the Bavarians had established a base 
of supplies and sent their endless multicolored trains 
puffing away toward Saarbruck for provisions and 
munitions of war that had arrived there from Cologne. 
Generals with their staffs, serious, civil fellows with 
anxious eyes, stopped at the chateau and were cour- 
teously endured only to be replaced by others, equall 
polite and serious. And regularly after each batch left 
with their marching regiments, there came back to the 
chateau by courier, the same evening, a packet of visit- 
ing cards and a polite letter signed by all the officers 
entertained, thanking the Vicomte and Madame de 
Morteyn for their hospitality. 

At last, on the 10th of August, above five o’clc 2k in 
the afternoon, the last squadron of the rearguard can- 
tered over the hills west of Morteyn and the last strag- 
gling Uhlan followed after, twirling his long lance. 

Every day Lorraine had watched and waited for,one 
word from her father; every day Jack had ridden over 
to the Chateau de Nesville, but the marquis refused to 
see him or to listen to any message, nor did he send any 
to Lorraine. 

Old Pierre told Jack that no Germans had visited 
the chateau; that the marquis was busy all day with 
his machinery and never left his turret except to eat at 
daylight in the grand salon below. He also intimated 
that his master was about ready to make another ascen- 

‘sion in the new balloon, which, old Pierre affirmed, had 
a revolving screw at either side of the wicker car, like 
a ship; and, like a ship, it could be steered with perfect 
ease. He even took Jack to a little stone structure that 
stood in a meadow surrounded by trees. In there, ac- 
cording to Pierre, stood this marvelous balloon, not yet 
inflated, of course. That was only a matter of five 
seconds; a handful of the silver dust placed at the 
aperture of the silken bag, a drop of pure water 
touched to it, and poet ! the silver dust turns to vapor 
and the balloon swells out tight and full. 

Jack had peeped into the barred window and had 
seen the wicker car of the balloon standing on the 
cement floor, filled with the folded silken covering for 
the globe of the balloon. He could just make out on 
either side of the car two twisted twin screws, wrought 
out of some dull oxidized metal, perhaps tin. On re- 
turning to Morteyn that evening he had told Lorraine. 

She explained that the screws were made of a metal 
called aluminium, rare then because so difficult to ex- 
tract from its combining substances, and almost useless 
on account of its being impossible to weld. Her father, 
however, had found a way to utilize it; how, she did not 
know. If this ascension proved a success the French 
government should receive the balloon and the secret of 
the steering and propelling gear, along with the formula 
for the silvery dust used to inflate it. Even she under- 
stood what a terrible engine of war such an aerial ship 
would be, from which two men could blow up fortress 
after fortress, and city after city, when and where they 
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chose. Armies would be annihilated, granite and steel 
would be as tinder before a bomb or torpedo of picric 
acid, dropped from the clouds. 

On the 10th of August, a little after five o’clock, Jack 
left Lorraine on the terrace at Morteyn to try once more 
to see the marquis—for his child’s sake: 

He turned to.the west, where the last Uhlan of the 
rearguard was disappearing over the brow of the hill, 
brandishing his pennoned lance-tip in the late rays of 
the low-hanging sun. 

“‘Good-by,”’ he said, smiling up at her from the steps. 
‘Don’t worry, please don’t. member your father is 
well and is working for France.’ _He knew he lied as 
he —oN, but he was glad he was able to lie. 

e spoke of the — as her father; he always 
would as long as she lived. He said, too, that the mar- 
quis was laboring for France. So he was; but France 
would never see the terrible war-engine nor know the 
secrets of its management as long as Napoleon III. was 
struggling to keep his family in the high places of 


ance. 
“‘Good-by,’’ he said again. ‘‘I shall be back by sun- 
down.” 
Lorraine leaned over the terrace, looking down at 
him with blue, fathomless eyes. 
‘“By sundown?”’ 
‘ ‘Yes. ” 


“Tiens ta Foy.” 

‘‘Always, Lorraine.”’ 

She did not chide him; she longed to call him Jack, 
but it stuck in her white throat when she tried. 

‘“‘I€ you do not come back by sundown then I shall 
know you cannot,”’ she said. 

“But I shall.’’ 

‘Yes; I believe it.’’ 


‘Come after me if I don’t return,” he laughed, as he © 


descended the steps. 

“T shall, if you break your faith,”’ she smiled. 

She watched him out of sight—he was going on foot 
this time—then the trees hid him, and she turned back 
into the house, where Madame de Morteyn was prepar- 
ing to close the chateau for the winter and return to 
Paris. It was the old vicomte who had decided; he 
had stayed and faced the music as long as there was 
any to face—Prussian music, too. But now the Prus- 
sians had d on toward Metz—toward Paris, too, 
perhaps—and he wished to be there; it was too sad in 
the autumn of Lorraine. 

He had aged fearfully in the last four days; he was 
in truth an old man now. Even he knew it—he who 
had never before acknowledged age. But he felt it at 
night; for it is when day is ended that the old compre- 
hend how old they are. 

This was to be Lorraine’s last night at Morteyn; in 
the morning Jack was to drive her back to her father, 
and then return to Morteyn to accompany his uncle and 
aunt to Paris. The a ople once settled in Paris 
with Dorothy and Betty Castlemaine, and surrounded 
by friends again, Jack would take leave of them and 
return to Morteyn with one servant. This he had 
promised Lorraine, and she had not said no. His aunt 
also wished it, but they did not think it time yet to tell 
the vicomte. 

The servants, with the exception of one maid and 
the coachman, had gone in the morning, by way of 
Vigny, with the luggage. The vicomte and his wife 
were to travel by carriage to Passy-le-Sel, and from 
there, via Belfort, if the line was open, to Paris by rail. 
Jack, it had been arranged, was to ride to Belfort’ on 
horseback, and join the old people there for the journey 
to Paris. 

So Lorraine turned back into the silent house, where 
the furniture stood in its stiff white dust-coverings, 
where cloths covered candelabra and mirror, and the 
piano was bare of embroidered scarfs. 

She d through darkened rooms, one after an- 
other, through the long hall where no servants re- 
mained, through the ballroom and dining-room, and 
out into the conservatory—emptied of every palm. She 
passed on across the interior court, through the ser- 
vants’ wicket, and out to the stables. All the stalls save 
one were empty. Faust stood in that one stall, switch- 
ing his tail and peering around at her with wise dark 
eyes. Then she kissed his soft nose and went sadly 
back to the house, a to roam over it from terrace to 
roof, never meeting a living soul, never hearing a sound 
except when she passed the vicomte’s suite, where Ma- 
dame de Morteyn and the maid were arranging last 
=e and the old vicomte lay asleep in his worn arm- 
chair. 

There was one room she had not visited—one room 
in which she had never set foot, never even peeped into. 
That was Jack’s room. And now by an impulse she 
could not understand her little feet led her up the stair- 
way, across the broad landing, through the gunroom, 
and there to the door—his door. It was open. She 
glided in. 

There-was a faint odor of tobacco in the room, a 
smell of leather, too. That came from the curb-bit and 
bridle hanging on the wall, or perhaps from the plas- 
tron, foils, and gauntlets over the mantel. Pipes lay 
about in profusion, mixed with silver-backed brushes, 
cigar-boxes, neckties, riding-crops, and gloves. 

She stole on tiptoe to the bed, looked at her wide 
bright eyes in the mirror opposite, flushed, hesitated, 
bent swiftly and touched the white pillow with her 


ips. 

‘*Keep him in Thy keeping forever and forever—and 
forever, my Jack.”’ : 

Her lips scarcely moved. For a second she knelt, 
there where he might have knelt, morning and even- 
ing, then slipped to her feet, turned, and was gone. 

At sundown Jack returned, animated, face faintly 
touched with color from his three-mile walk, He had 
seen the marquis; more, too, he had seen the balloon. 
He had examined it, stood in the wicker car, tested the 
aluminium screws. He brought back a message for 
Lorraine, affectionate and kindly, asking for her return 
home early the next morning. 

“If we do not find you at Belfort to-morrow,”’ said 
Madame de Morteyn seriously, ‘‘we shall not wait but 


go straight on to Paris. The house is ready to be locked,’ 


everything is in perfect order, and really, Jack, there is 
no necessity of your coming. Perhaps Lorraine’s father 
may ask you to stay there for a few days.”’ 
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‘*He has,”’ said Jack, growing a trifle red. 

‘Then. you need not come to Belfort at all,’’ insisted 
his aunt. But Jack protested that he would not allow 
them to go to Paris alone. - 

“But I’ve sent Faust on already, 
Morteyn, smiling. 

“Then the Marquis de Nesville will lend me a horse; 
you can’t keep me away like that,”’ said Jack. *‘I will 
drive Mademoiselle de Nesville to her home and then 
come on horseback and meet you at Belfort as I said I 
would,” 

‘‘We won’t count on you,”’ said his aunt; ‘‘if you’re 
not there when the train comes your uncle and i will 
abandon you to the mercy of Lorraine.” 

“I shall send him on by freight,’’ said Lorrain2, try- 
ing to smile. 

“I’m going back to the Chateau de Nesville to-night 
for an hour ‘or two,’’ observed Jack, finishing his Mo- 
selle. ‘The marquis wanted me to help him on the 
last touches. He makes an ascent to-morrow at noon.” 

“Take a lantern, then,’ said Madame de Morteyn. 
“Don’t you want Jules, too, if you’re going on foot 
through the forest?’ 

‘‘Don’t want Jules, and the squirrels won’t eat me,” 
laughed Jack, looking across at Lorraine. He was 
thinking of that first dash in the re together, she 
Lge | with the fury of a storm-witch, her ball-gown 
in ribbons, her splendid hair flashing like a meteor 
through the night, he galloping at her stirrup, puttin 
his horse at a dark figure ethat rose in their path; po 
then the collision, the trample, the shots in the dark, 
and = round white shoulder seared with the bullet's 
mark, 

Perhaps she, too, was thinking of that, for she raised 
her beautiful eyes and asked him how soon he was going 
to start back. 

“Now,” he said. 

“You will perhaps wait until your old aunt rises,”’ 
said Madame de Monteyn, and she kissed him on the 
cheek. He helped her from her chair and led her from 
the room, the old vicomte following with Lorraine. 

Ten minutes later he was ready to start back, and 
again he promised Lorraine to return at eleven o’clock. 

“‘Tiens ta Foy,”’ she repeated. 

‘Always, Lorraine.”’ 

The night was starless. As he stood there on the 
terrace swinging his lantern he looked back at her, up 
into her eyes. And as he looked she bent down impul- 
sively, stretching out both arms and whispering: “‘At 
eleven—you have promised, Jack.’’ 

At last his name had fallen from her lips — had 
slipped from them easily, sweet as the lips that 
breathed it. 

He tried to answer. He could not; for his heart 
beat in his throat. But he took her two hands and 
crushed them together and kissed the soft warm palms, 
passive, trembling a little under his lips. That was ail. 
A touch, a glimpse of his face half lighted by the lan- 
tern swinging, and again she called softly: ‘Jack! 
Tiens ta Foy!’ And he was gone. 

The distance to the Chateau de Nesville was three 
miles; it might have been three feet, forall Jack knew, 
moving through the forest, swinging his !antern, his 
eyes on the dim trees towering into the blackness over- 
head, his mind on Lorraine. Where the jantern-light 
fell athwart rugged trunks he saw her faca, where the 
tall shadows wavered and shook her eyes met his. Her 
voice was in the forest rumor, the low rustle of leafy 
undergrowth, the whisper of waters flowing under 
silent leaves. 

Already the gray wall of the park loomed up in the 
east, already the gables and single turret of the chateau 
grew from the shadows and took form between the 
naked branches of the trees. 

The grille swung wide open, but the porter was not 
there. e walked on, hastening a little, crossed the 
lawn by the summer arbor, and approached the house. 
There was a light in the turret, but the rest of the house 
was dark. As he reached the porch and looked into the 
black hallway, a slight noise in the dining-room fell 
upon his ear, and he opened the door and went in. The 
dining-room was dark. He set his extinguished lantern 
on the table and lighted a Jamp by the window, saying, 
‘Pierre, tell the marquis I am here; tell him I am to 
return to Morteyn by eleven. Pierre, do you hear me? 
Where are you, then?’ 

He raised his head instinctively, his hand on thé 
lamp globe. Pierre was not there, but something 
moved in the darkness outside the window, and he 
went to the door. 

“Pierre!”’ he called. At the same instant a Uhlan 
struck him with his lance-butt across the temples. 


” 


said Madame de 


How long it was before he opened his eyes he could 
not tell. He found himself lying on the ground in a 
meadow surrounded by trees. A camp-fire flickered 
near, lighting the gray side of the little stone house 
where the balloon was kept. 

There were sounds, deep guttural voices raised in 
dispute or threats. He saw a group of shadowy men, 
swaying, pushing, crowding under the trees. The fire- 
light glimmered on a gilt button here and there, on a 
saber-hilt, on polished schapskas and gold-scaled chin- 
guards. The knot of struggling figures suddenly wid- 
ened out into a half-circle; there came a quick com- 
mand, a cry in French—‘‘Ah! God!’’—and something 
shot up into the air and hung from a tree, dangling, 
full in the firelight. 

It was the writhing body of a man. 

Jack turned his head away, then covered his eyes 
with his hands, Beside him a tall Uhlan, swathed to 
the eyes in his great-coat, leaned on a lance and smoked 
in silence. 

Suddenly a voice broke out in the night: ‘Links! 
vorwirts!’’ There came the regular tramp of feet— 
one, two! one, two!—across the grass, past the fire, and 
straight to where Jack sat, his face in his arms. 

The bright glare of lanterns dazzled him as he looked 
up, but he saw a line of men with bared sabers standing 
to his right, tall Uhlans, buttoned to the chin in their 
somber overcoats, helmet-cords oscillating in the lan- 
tern glow. 

Another Uhlan, standing erect before him, had been 
speaking for a second or two before he even heard him. 

‘Prisoner, do you understand German?’’ repeated 
the Uhlan harshly. 
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“Yes,” muttered Jack. He began to shiver, perhaps 
from the chill of the wet earth. 

“Stand up!’’ 

Jack stumbled to his numbed feet. A drop of blood 
rolled into his eye and he mechanically wiped it away. 
He tried to look at the man before him; he could not, 
for his fascinated eyes returned to that thing that hung 
ona rope from the great sprawling oak-branch at the 
edge of the grove. 

Like a vague voice in a dream he heard his own name 
pronounced ; he heard a sonorous formula repeated in 
a heavy, dispassionate voice: ‘‘Accused of having re- 
sisted a picket of his Prussian Majesty’s Eleventh Regi- 
ment of Uhlan cavalry, of having wiilfully, maliciously 
and with murderous design fired upon and wounded 
Trooper Kohlmann of said picket, while in pursuit of 
his duty.” 

Again he heard the same voice: ‘‘The law of non- 
cembatants operating in such cases leaves no doubt as 
to the just penalty due.” 

Jac <p “yee up and looked the officer in the 
eyes. Ah! Now he knew him—the map-maker of the 
carrefour, the sneak-thief who had asaied the park wall 
with the box; that was the face he had struck with his 
clinched fist—the same pink, high-boned face with the 
little pale, piglike eyes. In the same second the man’s 
mame came back to him as he had deciphered it written 
in penci! on the maps—Siurd von Steyr! 

Von Steyr’s eyes grew smaller and paler, and an 
ugly flush mounted to his scarred cheek-bone. But his 
voice was dispassionate and harsh as ever when he said: 
‘**The prisoner Marche is at liberty to confront witnesses. 
Trooper Kohlmann!’ 

There he stood, the same blonde, bony Uhlan whom 
Jack had tumbled into the dust, the saine colorless 
giant whom he had dragged with trailing spurs across 
the road to the tree. 

From his pouch the soldier produced Jack’s silver 
flask with his name engraved on the bottom, his pipe, 
still half full of tobacco, just as he had dropped it when 
the field-glasses told him that Uhlans, not French Lan- 
cers, were coming down the hillside. 

One by one three other Uhlans advanced from the 
motionless ranks, saluted, briefly identified the prisoner, 
and stepped back again. ‘‘Have you any statement to 
make?’’ demanded Von Steyr. 

Jack’s teeth were clinched; his throat contracted; 
he was choking. Everything around him swam in 
darkness—a darkness lighted by little flames. His 
veins seemed bursting. He was in their midst now, 
shouldered and shoved across the grass; their hot breath 
fell on his face, their hands crushed his arms, bent back 
his elbows, pushed him forward faster, faster, toward 
the tree where that thing hung, turning slowly as a 
squid on a swivel. 

It was the grating of the rope on his throat that 
crushed the first cry out of him: ‘‘Von Steyr, shoot me! 
—for the love of God! Not—not this—’’ 

He was struggling now; he set his teeth and struck 
furiously, The crowd seemed to increase about him. 
Now there was a mounted man in their midst—more 
mounted men, shouting. 

The rope suddenly tightened; the blood pounded in 
his cheeks, in his temples; his tongue seemed to split 
open, Then he got his fingers between the noose and 
his neck; now the thing loosened and he pitched for- 
ward, but kept his feet. 

“Gott verdammt!’’ roared a voice above him. ‘‘Von 
Steyr!—here! get back there! get back!” 

**Rickerl!”’ gasped Jack. ‘‘Tell—tell them — they 
must shoot—not hang.”’ 

He stood glaring at the soldiers before him, face 
bloody and. distorted, the rope trailing from one 
clinched hand. Breathless, haggard, he planted his 
heels in the turf, and, dropping the noose, set one foot 
on it. All around him horsemen crowded up, lances 
slung from their elbows, helmets nodding as the restive 
horses wheeled. 

And now for the first time he saw the Marquis de 
Nesville, face like a death-mask, one hand on the edge 
of the wicker balloon-car, which stood in the midst of 
a circle of cavalry. 

“This is not the place nor is this the time to judge 
our prisoners,’’ said Rickerl, pushing his horse up to 
on Steyr and scowling down into his face. ‘*Who 

called this drumhead court? Is that your province? 
Eh? Oh, in my absence? Well, then, 1 am here! Do 
you see me?”’ 

The insult fell like the sting of a lash across Von 
Steyr’s face. He saluted, and, looking straight into 
Rickerl’s eyes, said: *‘Zum befehl, Herr Hauptmann! 
Iam at your convenience also.’’ 

*‘When you please,’’ shouted Rickerl, crimson with 

fury. ‘‘Retire!’’ 
Searcely were the words out of his mouth, scarcely 
had he backed his startled horse, when there came a 
sound of a crushing blow, a groan, and a soldier stag- 
gered back from the balloon-car, his hands to his head 
where the shattered helmet hung by one torn gilt cord. 
In the same instant the marquis, disheveled, white as a 
corpse, rose from the wicker car, shaking his steel box 
above his head. Then, through the ring of nervous, 
quivering horses the globe of the balloon appeared as 
by magic—an enormous looming yellow sphere, tense, 
glistening, gigantic. 

The horses reared, snorting with fright; the Uhlans 
clung to their saddles shouting and cursing, and the 
huge balloon, swaying from its single rope, pounded 
from side to side, knocking beast and man into a 
chavtic mass of frantic horses and panic-stricken riders. 

With a report like a pistol the rope parted, the great 
globe bounded and shot up into the air; a tumult of 
harsh shouts arose; the crazed horses backed, plunged, 
and scattered, some falling, some bolting into the under 
growth, some rearing and swaying in an ecstasy of ter- 
ror. 

The troopers, helpless, gnashing their teeth, shook 
their long lances toward the sky, where the moon was 
breaking from the banked clouds and the looming 
balloon huang black above the forest, drifting slowly 
westward. 

And now Von Steyr had a weapon in his hands—not 
a carbine, but a long chassepot rifle—a relic of the de- 
spoiled franc-tireur dangling from the oak tree. 

Some one shouted: ‘It’s loaded with explosive bul- 


lets! 
“Then drop it!’’ roared Rickerl. ‘‘For shame!’’ 
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The crash of the rifle drowned his voice. 
The balloon’s shadowy bulk above the forest was 
belted by a blue line of light. The globe contracted, a 


pew glare broke out in the sky. Then far away a 
ight report startled the sudden stillness. A dark spot, 
suspended in mid-air, began to fall, swiftly, more 
pikes se dropping through the night between sky and 
earth, 

‘‘You damned coward!” stammered Rickerl, point-" 
ing a shaking hand at Von Steyr. 

‘God keep you when our sabers meet!’ said Von 
Steyr, between his teeth. 

Ricker] burst into a horrible laugh. 

‘*Where is your prisoner?”’ he cried. 

Von Steyr stared around him, rignt and left. Jack 
was gone. 

‘‘Let others prefer charges,’’ said Rickerl contemptu- 
ously—‘‘if you escape my saber in the morning.” 

“Let them,’’ said Von Steyr quietly, but his face 
worked convulsively. ‘‘Second platoon dismount to 
search for escaped prisoner!’’ he cried. ‘Open order! 
Forward!”’ 

XIX. 
RICKERL’S SABER, 


JACK, lying full length in the depths of the forest, 
listened fearfully for the sounds of the human pack on 
his heels. The blackness was stupefying; the thud of 
his own heart’seemed to fill the shrouded forest like the 
roll of a ruffled drum. Presently he crept on again, 
noiselessly, painfully,-closing his eyes when the invisi- 
ble twigs brushed his face. 

He did not know where he was going, he only 
thought of getting away, anywhere—away from that 
hangman’s rope. 

Again he rested, suffocated by the tumult in his 
breast, burning with thirst. For a long while he lay 
listening; there was not a sound in the night. Little 
by little his coolness returned; he thought of Lorraine 
and his promise, and he knew that now he could not 
keep it. He thought, too, of the marquis, never doubt- 
ing the terrible fate of the half-crazed man. He had 
seen him stun the soldier’ with a blow of the steel box, 
he had seen the balloon shoot up into the midnight sky, 
he had heard the shot and caught a glimpse of the glare 
of the burning balloon. Somewhere in the forest the 
battered body of the marquis lay in the wreck of the 
shattered car. The steel box, too, lay near—the box 
that was so precious to the Germans. 

He rose to his knees, felt around among the under- 
brush, bent his head and crept on, parting leaves and 
branches with one hand, holding the other over his 
eyes. The thought that he might be moving in a circle 
filled him with fear. But that was exactly what he 
was doing; for now he found himself close to the park 
wall, and, listening, he heard the river murmuring 
among the alders. He halted, alarmed and utterly at 
a loss. If he were caught again, could Rickerl save 
him? Even as the thought came to him he knew that 
Rickerl would be powerless. What could a captain of 
Uhlans do? True, he had interfered with Von Steyr’s 
hangman’s work, but that was nothing but a reprieve 
at best. 

The murmur of the river rose in his ears; his hot 
throat was cracking. Drink he must at any rate, and 
he started on in the darkness, moving stealthily over 
the moss. The water was closer than he had imagined. 
He bent above it first, then noiselessly bathed his fever- 
ish face in the dark stream, drinking his fill. 

He longed to follow the shallow stream, wading to 
Morteyn, but he dared not risk it; so he went along 
the bank as far as he could, always keeping within 
sound of the waters, until again he found himself close 
to the park wall. 

Dawn began to gray the forest; little by little the 
nearest trees grew from the darkness, bushes took 
vague shapes in the gloom. He strained his eyes, peer- 
ing at every object near him, striving to recognize 
stones, saplings, but he could not. Even when dawn 
at last came up out of the east and the thickets grew 
distinct, he did not know where he was. A line of 
vapor through the trees marked the course of the little 
river. Which way was it flowing? Even that he could 
not tell. He looked in vain for the park wall; that had 
vanished utterly with the dawn. Very cautiously he 
advanced over the deep forest mould to the willow- 
fringed bank of the stream. The current was flowing 
east. Where was he? He parted the willows and 
looked out, and at the same instant a Uhlan saw him 
and shouted. 

Running swiftly through the trees, head lowered, 
hands clinched, he heard the sound of galioping on a 
soft road that seemed to run through the forest, paral- 
lel to his own course. Then, as he bore hastily to the 
right and plunged into the deeper undergrowth, he 
caught a glimpse of the chateau close by, through the 
trees. Horrified to find himself back at the place from 
which he had started, he doubled in his tracks, ran on, 
stooping low, splashed into the stream and across, and 
plunged up to the shoulders through the tall weeds and 
bushes until again he felt the forest leaves beneath his 
feet. 

The sudden silence around him was disconcerting. 
Where had the Uhlan gone? He ran on, making 
straight for the depths of the woods, for he knew now 
where he was and in which direction safety lay. 

After a while his breath and legs gave out together, 
and he leaned against a beech tree, his hands pressed to 
his mouth, where the breath struggled for expulsion. 
And, as he leaned there, thrée Uhlans, mounted, lances 
advanced, came picking their way among the trees, 
turning their heads cautiously from side to side. Be- 
hind these three rode six others, apparently unarmed, 
two abreast. He saw at once that nothing could save 
him, for they were making straight for his beech tree. 
In that second of suspense he made up his mind to die 
fighting, for he knew what capture meant. He fixed 
his eyes on the foremost Uhlan and waited. When the 
Uhlan should pass his tree he would fly at him; the 
rest could stab him to death with their lances—that 
was the only way to end it now. 

He shrank back, teeth set, nerving himself for the 
spring—a hunted thing turned fierce, a desperate man 
knowing that death was close. How long they were in 
coming! Had they seen him? When would the horse’s 
nose pass the great tree-trunk? 
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‘Halt!’ cried a voice very near. The soft trample 


of horses ceased. 

‘‘Dismount!”’ 

‘It seemed an age; the sluggish seconds crawled on. 
There was the sound of feet among the dry forest 
leaves, the hum of deep voices. He waited, trembling, 
for now it would be a man on foot with naked saber 


who should sink under his spring. Would he never . 


come? 

At last, unable to stand it, panting with suspense, he 
moved his eyes to the edge of the tree. There they 
were, a group of Uhlans standing near two men who 

facing each other, jackets off, shirts open to the 
throat. The two men were Rickerl and Von Steyr. 

Rickerl rolled up his white shirt-sleeve and tucked 
the cuff into the folds, his naked saber under his arm. 
Von Steyr, in shirt, riding-breeches and boots, stood 
with one leg crossed before the other, leaning on his 
bared saber. The surgeon and the two seconds walked 
apart, speaking in undertones, with now and then a 
quick gesture from the surgeon. The three troopers 
held the horses of the party and watched silently. 
When at last one of the Uhlans a they were so 
near that every word was perfectly distinct to Jack: 

“Gentlemen, an affair of honor in the face of the 
enemy is always deplorable—”’ 

Ricker] burst out violently: ‘‘There can be no com- 
promise, no adjustment! Is it Lieutenant Von Steyr 
who seeks it? Then I tell him he is a hangman and a 
coward! He hangs a franc-tireur who fires on us with 
explosive bullets, but he himself does not ‘hesitate to 
disgrace his uniform and regiment by firing explosive 
bullets at an escaping wretch in a balloon!”’ 

‘*You lie!’’ said Von Steyr, his face convulsed. At 
the same moment the surgeon stepped forward with a 
gesture, the two seconds i themselves; somebody 
muttered a formula in a gross bass voice, and the 
swordsmen raised their heavy sabers and saluted. The 
next moment they were at it like tigers. Their sabers 
flashed above their heads, the sabers of the seconds 
hovering around the outer edge of the circle of glim- 
mering steel like snakes coiling to spring. 

To and fro swayed the little group under the blind- 
ing flashes of light; stroke rang on stroke, steel shivered 
and tinkled and clanged on steel. 

Fascinated by the spectacle, Jack crouched close to 
the tree, seeing all he dared to see, but keeping a sharp 
eye on the three Uhlans who were holding the horses 
and who should have been doing sentry duty also, But 
they were human, and their eyes could not be dragged 
away from the terrible combat before them. 

Suddenly, from the woods to the right, a rifle-shot 
rang out clear and sharp, and one of the Uhlans 
dropped the three bridles, straightened out to his full 
height, trembled, and lurched sidewise. The horses, 
freed, backed into’the other horses; the two remaining 
Uhlans tried to seize them, but another shot rang out, 
another, and then another. In the confusion and tur- 
moil a voice cried: ‘‘Mount, for God’s sakel?’ But one 
of the horses was already free, and was galloping away, 
riderless, through the woods. 

A terrible yell arose from the underbrush, where a 
belt of smoke hung above the bushes, and again the 
rifles cracked. Von Steyr turned and seized a horse, 
throwing himself heavily across the saddle. The sur- 
geon and the two seconds scrambled into their saddles, 
and the remaining pair of Uhlans, already mounted, 
wheeled their horses and galloped headlong into the 
woods. 

Jack saw Rickerl set his foot in the stirrup, but his 
horse was restive and started, dragging him. 

‘Hurry, Herr Hauptman!” cried a Uhlan, passing 
him at a gallop. 

Rickerl cast a swift glance over his shoulder, where, 
from the thickets, a dozen franc-tireurs were springing 
toward ‘him, shouting and shaking their chassepots. 
Something had given way—Jack saw that; for the 
horse started on at a trot, snorting with fright. He 
saw Rickerl run after him, seize the bridle, stumble, 
recover, and hang to the stirrup; but the horse’ tore 
away and left him running on behind, one hand grasp- 
ing his naked saber, one clutching a bit of the treacher- 
ous bridle. 

‘“*A mort les Uhlans!’? shouted the franc-tireurs, 
their ferocious faces lighting up as Rickerl’s horse 
eluded its rider and crashed away through the saplings, 

Rickerl cast one swift glance at the savage faces, 
turned his head like a trapped wolf in a pit, hesitated, 
and started to run. A chorus of howls greeted him: 
«A mort! & mort le voleur! a la lanterne Jes Uhlans!”’ 

Scarcely conscious of what he was doing, Jack 
sprang from his tree and ran also, parallel to Rickerl. 

‘Ricky!’ he called in English, “follow me. Hurry! 
hurry!” 

The franc-tireurs could not see him, but they heard 
his voice and answered it with a roar. Rickerl, too, 
heard it, and also heard the sound of Jack's feet crash- 
ing through the willows along the river bottom. 

*‘Jack!’’ he cried. 

“Quick! Take to the river bank!’’ shouted Jack, 
speaking English again. In a moment they were run- 
ning side by side up the river bottom, hidden from the 
view of the franc-tireurs. 

“Do as I do,” panted Jack. ‘Throw your saber 
away and follow me. It’s our last chance!’ But. 
Rickerl clung to his saber and ran on, And now the 
park wall rose right in their path, seeming to block all 
progress. : : 

“We can’t get over; it’s ended!’’ gasped Rickerl. 

“Yes, we can—follow!’’ whispered Jack, and dashed 
straight into the river where it washed the base of the 
wall. 

‘Do exactly as I do! Follow close!’ panted Jack; 
and, wading to the edge of the wall, he felt along under 
the water for a moment, then knelt down, ducked his 
head, gave a wriggle, and disappeared. Ricker! fol- 
lowed him, kneeling and ducking his head. At the 
same moment he felt a powerful current pulling him 
forward. and, groping around under the shallow water, 
his hands encountered the rim of a large iron culvert 
conduit. He stuck his head into it, gave himself a 
push, and shot through the short pipe into a deep pool 
on the other side of the wall, from which Jack dragged 
him, dripping and exhausted. _ 

“You are my prisoner!’’ said Jack, between his 
gasps. “‘Give me your saber, Ricky—quick! Look 
yonder!” A loud explosion followed his words, anda 
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column of smoke rose above the foliage of the vineyard 
before them. . ; 

“Artillery!” blurted out Ricker in amazement. 

“French artillery—look out! Here come the frano- 
tireurs over the wall! Give me that saber and run for 
the French lines, if you don’t want to hang!’’ And, as 
Rickerl hesitated, with a swift glance of hate at the 
franc-tireurs now swarming over the wall, Jack seized 
the saber and jerked it violently from his hand. 

‘“*You’re crazy,’’ he muttered. ‘‘Run for the bat- 
teries—here, this way!”’ : 

A franc-tireur fired at them pointblank, and the 
bullet whistled between them. sean : 

“Leave me—give me my saber,’’ said Rickerl in a 


low voice. 
“Then we'll both stay.’’ 
“Leave me! I’ll not hang, I tell you.” | 
‘No.’ The franc-tireurs were running toward 


them. 

“They'll kill us both. Here they come!” _ 

“You stood by me,” said Jack, in a faint voice. 

Rickerl looked him in‘the eyes, turned, hesitated, 
and cried: “I surrender! Jack, come on! Hurry, 
Jack—for your sister’s sake!” 


XX. 
SIR THORALD IS SILENT. 


Ir was a long run to the foot of the vineyard hill, 
where, on the crest, deep hidden among the vines, three 
cannon clanged at regular intervals, stroke following 
stroke, like the thundering summons of a gigantic 
tocsin. x 

Behind them they saw the franc-tireurs, for a mo- 
ment, thrashing waist-deep through the rank marsh 
weeds; then, as they plunged into a wheat-field, the 
landscape disappeared and all around the yellow grain 
rustled, waving above their heads, dense, sun-heated, 
suffocating. : 

Their shoes sank ankle-deep in the reddish-yellow 
soil; they panted, wet with perspiration as they ran. 
Jack still clutched Rickerl’s saber, and the tall corn, 
bree the blade, fell under the edge, keen as a 
scythe. 

Vey can go no further,” breathed Jack at last; ‘wait 
a moment, Ricky.” 

The hot air in the depths of the wheat was stifling, 
and they stretched their heads above the sea of golden 
grain, gasping like fishes in a bowl. 

‘Perhaps I won’t have to surrender you after all,”’ 
said Jack. ‘‘Do you see that old straw stack on the 
slope? If we could reach the other slope—’’ 

He held out his hand to gauge the exact direction, 
then bent again and plodded toward it, Rickerl jogging 
in his footourints. é 

As they pressed on under the rustling canopy the 
sound of the .cannon receded, for they were skirting 
the vineyard at the base of the hill, bearing always 
toward the south. And now they came to the edge of 
the long field, beyond which stretched another patch of 
stubble. The straw-stack stood half-way up the slope. 

‘‘Here’s your saber,’’ motioned Jack. He was ex- 
hausted and reeled about in the stubble; but Rickerl 
passed One arm about him, and, saber clutched in the 
other hand, aided him to the straw-stack. 

The fresh wind strengthened them both, the sweat 
cooled and dried on their throbbing faces. They leaned 
against the stack, breathing heavily, the breeze blow- 
ing their wet hair, the solemn cannon din thrilling their 
ears, stroke on stroke. 

‘‘The thing is plain to me,” gasped Rickerl, pointing 
to the smoke cond eddying above the vineyard ; “‘a brig- 
ade or two of Frossard’s Corps have been cut off and 
hurled back toward Nancy. Their rearguard is mak- 
ing a stand—that’s all. Jack, what on earth did you 
get into such a terrible scrape for?’’ 

Jack, panting full length in the shadow of the straw- 
stack, told Rickerl the whole wretched story, from the 
time of his leaving Forbach, after having sent the dis- 
patches to the ‘‘Herald,’’ up to the moment he had 
called to Rickerl there in the meadow, surrounded by 
Uhlans, a rope already choking him senseless, 

Ricker] listened impassively, playing with the saber 
on his knees, glancing — and left across the country 
with his restless, baby-blue eyes. When Jack finished 
he said nothing, but it was plain enough how seriously 
he viewed the matter. 


“As for your damned Uhlans,” ended Jack, “I have 


tried to keep out of their way. It’s a relief to me to 
know that I didn’t kill that trooper; ‘but, confound 
him! he shot at me so enthusiastically that I thought 
it time to join the party myself. Ricky, would they 
have hanged me if they had given me a fair court- 
martial?’’ 

“As a favor they might have shot you,” replied 
Rickerl goer 

“Then,’’ said Jack, “there are two things left for me 
to do: go to Paris, which I can’t do unless Mademoiselle 
de Nesville goes; or join some franc-tireur corps, and 
give the German army as good as they send. If you 
Uhlans think,’”’ he continued violently, ‘‘that you’re 
coming into France to hang and shoot and raise hell 


without, getting hell in return, you’re a pack of idiots!” 
“This war is none of your affair,’’ said Rickerl, 
flushing. ‘‘You brought it on yourseif—this hanging 


business. Good God! the whole thing makes me sick! 
I can’t believe that two weeks ago we were all there 


together at Morteyn.”’ 

“ss pretty return you’re making for Morteyn hospi- 
tality!’ blurted out Jack. Then, shocked at what he 
had said, he begged Rickerl’s pardon and bitterly took 
himself to task. ‘‘l am a fool, Ricky. I know you’ve 
got to follow your regiment, and I know it must cut 
you to the heart. Don’t mind what I say; I’m so 
miserable and bewildered; and I haven’t got the feeling 


of that rope off my neck yet!”’ 
i — raised his hand gently, but his face was 
ard set. 


_ “Jack, you don’t begin to know what a hell I am 
living in, I, who care so much for France and the 
French people—to know that all—all is ended forever; 
that I can never in—”’ if 
His voice choked; he cleared it and went on: ‘‘The 
very name of Uhlan is held in horror in ce—now ; 
the word Prussian is a curse when it falls from French 
lips. God knows why we are figh We Saxons 
obey; that is all. I am a captain in a cavalry 
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regiment; the call comes; that is all that I know. And 
here I am, riding through the land I love. I sit on my 
horse and see the torch touched to field and barn; I see 
railroads torn out of the ground; I see wretched peas- 
ants hanged to the rafters of their own cottages!’’ He 
lowered his voice; his face grew paler: “I see the 
friend I care most for in all the world, a rope around 
his neck, my own troopers dragging him to the vilest 
death a man can die! That is war! Why? I am a 
Prussian—it is not necessary for me to know. But 
the regiment moves, and I move! It halts—I halt! It 
charges, retreats, burns, tramples, rends, devastates! 
Iam always with it—unless God sends some bullet 
quickly. For this war is nearly ended, Jack—nearly 
ended; a battle or two, a siege or two—nothing more. 
What can stand against us? Not this bewildered land 
of France. And, as I speak and know, so every soldier 
from beyond the Rhine knows in his heart—France 
shall fall. It is written.’ 

He rested his square chin on one hand and said 
again: 

“Jack, do you know that—that I love your sister?”’ 

‘“‘Her last letter said as much,’’ replied Jack coldly. 

Rickerl watched his face. 

‘You are sorry?”’ 

“T don’t know; I had hoped she would care for an 
American. Have you spoken?’ 

‘*Yes.”? This was a chivalrous falsehood; it was 
Dorothy who had spoken first, there in the gravel drive 
as he rode out into the night from Morteyn, 

Jack glanced at him angrily. 

“It was not honorable,’’ he said. ‘‘My aunt’s per- 
mission should have been asked, as you konow;; also, 
incidentally, my own. Does—does Dorothy care for 
Me Oh, you need not answer that; I think she does. 

ell, this war may change things.” 

“*Yes,’’ said Rickerl wearily. 

‘‘T don’t mean that,’’ cried Jack. ‘‘Heaven knows I 
b seme pre have you hurt, Ricky; don’t think I meant 
that.”’ : , 

“f{ don’t,” said Rickerl, half smiling. ‘‘You risked 
your skin to save me half an hour ago—” 

*‘And you called off your bloody pack of hangmen 
for me,” said Jack. ‘‘I’m devilish grateful, Ricky; 
indeed Iam; and- you know I'd be glad to have you in 
the family if—if it wasn’t for this cursed war. Never 
mind, Dorothy generally has what she wants, even if 
it’s—”’ 

‘Even if it’s a Uhlan?’ suggested Rickerl gravely. 

Jack smiled sadly and laid his hand on Rickerl’s arm, 

“She ought to see you now—bareheaded, dusty, in 
your shirt-sleeves! You’re not much like’the attaché 
at the Diplomatic ball— eh, Ricky? If you marry Doro- 
thy I’li punch your head, and bless you both afterward. 
Come on; we’ve got to find out where we are.”’ 

“That’s my road,’ ‘observed Ricker! quietly, point- 
ing across the fields. 

‘“‘Where? Why?” 

‘Don’t you see?”’ 

Jack searched the distant landscape in vain. 

“No; are the Germans there? Oh! now I see! 
Why, it’s a squadron of your cursed Uhlans!”’ 

“Yes,” said Rickerl mildly. 

“Then they’ve been chased out of the Chateau de 


* Nesville!”’ 


“Probably. They may come back. Jack, can’t you 
get out of this country?” 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ replied Jack soberly. He thought of 
Lorraine, of the marquis lying mangled and dead in 
the forest beside the fragments of his balloon. 

“Your Lieutenant von Steyr is a dirty butcher!’’ he 
said. ‘‘I hope you'll finish him when you find him.” 

‘‘He fired explosive bullets, which your franc-tireurs 
use on us,”’ retorted Rickerl, growing red. 

“Oh!” cried Jack in disgust, ‘“‘the whole business 
makes me sick! Ricky, give me your hand—there! 
Don’t let this war end our friendship. Go to your 
Uhlans, now. As for me, I must get back to Morteyn. 
What Lorraine will do, where she can go, how she may 
stand this ghastly news, I don’t know; and I wish it 
were somebody else who is to break the shocking story 
to her. My uncle and aunt have already gone to Paris; 
they said they would not wait for me. rraine is at 
Morteyn—alone, except for her maid—and, probably— 
er—er—worried about my not returning as I promised. 
Do you think you can get to your Uhlans safely? They 
passed into the grove beyond the hills. What the mis- 
chief are those cannon palling anyway? Well, good- 
by! Better not come up the hill with me or you’ll have 
to part with your saber for good. We did lose our 
franc-tireur friends beautifully. I'll write Dorothy— 
I'll tell her that I captured you, saber and all. Good- 
by! Good-by, old fellow. I FS promise not to get 
a bullet in your blonde hide I'll promise to be a brother- 
in-law to you!”’ 

Ricker! looked very manly as he stood there, booted, 
bareheaded, his thin shirt, soaked with sweat, outlining 
his muscular Aqure. They lingered a moment, hands 
closely clasped, looking gravely into each other’s faces. 
Then, with a gesture, half , half friendly, Rickerl 
started across the stubble toward the distant grove, 
where his Uhlans had taken cover. 

Jack watched him until his white shirt became a 
bg a dot, and finally yanished among the trees on 

e blue hill. When at last Rickerl was gone, Jack 
turned away sharply and climbed the furze-covered 
slope from where he hoped to see the cannon, now 
firing only at five-minute intervals. As he toiled up 
the incline he carefully kept himself under cover, for 
he had no desire to meet any lurking franc-tireurs. It 
is true that, even when the franc-tireurs had n 
closest, there in the swamp among the rank marsh 
grasses, the distance was too great for them to have 
identified him with certainty. But he thought it best 
to keep out of their way until within hail of the regu- 
lar troops; so he took advantage of bushes and inequali- 
ties of the slope to reconnoiter the landscape before he 
reached the summit of the ridge. There was a tufted 
thicket of yellow broom, in flower, on the crest of the 
ridge; behind this he lay and looked. out across the 


Jain. 

= A little valley separated his hill from the vineyard, 
up to the north, ridge upon ridge. 

smoke shot up from the thickets of vines, rose, and 

drifted to the west, blotting out the greater i 

the vineyard. The cannon themselves were invisible. 

At times Jack fancied he saw a human 


cannon , 


ite when 
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the white smoke rushed outward, but the spectral vines 
loomed up everywhere through the dense cannon fog 
and he could not be sure. 

However, there were plenty of troops below the hill 
now—infantry of the line trudging along the dusty road 
in fairly pee | order, and below the vineyard, among 
the uncut fields of corn, more infantry crouched, proba- 
bly supporting the three-gun battery on the hill. 

At that distance he could not tell a franc-tireur from 
any regular foot-soldier except line infantry. Their red 
caps and trousers were never to be mistaken; and new, 
as he looked, he wondered at a nation that clothed ite 
eat in a color that furnished such a fearfully distinct 
mark to the enemy. A French army, moving, cannet 
conceal itself; the red of trousers and caps, the mirror- 
like reflections of cuirass and casque and Jance-tip, ad- 
vertise the presence of French troops so openly, se 

ersistently, that an enemy need never fear any open 
andscape by daylight. 

Jack watched the cannonade, lying on his stomach, 
chin supported by both hands. He was perfectly ceol 
now; he neither feared the Uhlans nor the franc- 
tireurs. For a while he vainly tried to comprehend 
the reason of the cannonade. The shells shot out acress 
the valley in tall curves, dropping into a distant bit of 
hazy blue woodland or exploded above the trees; the 
column of infantry below plodded doggedly south- 
ward; the infantry in the cornfield lay supine. Clearly 
something was interfering with the retreat of the troops 
—something that threatened them from those distant 
woods. *And now he could see cavalry moving about 
the crest of the nearer hills; but, without his glass, it 
was not possible to tell what they were. Often he 
looked at the nearer forest that hid the Chateau de 
Nesville. Somewhere within those somber woods lay 
the dead marquis. 

With a sigh he rose to his knees, shivered in the 
sunshine, passed one hand over his forehead, and finally 
~ up. Hunger had made him faint; his head grew 

izzy. 

“It must be noon at least,”’ he muttered, and started 
down the hill and across the fields toward the woods of 
Morteyn. As he walked he pulled the bearded wheat 
from the ripening stems and chewed it to dull his hun- 
ger. The raw place on his neck where the rope had 
chafed stung when the perspiration started. He moved 
quickly but warily, keeping a sharp lookout on every 
side. Once he passed a miniature vineyard, heavy 
with white wine grapes; and, as he threaded a silent 
path among the vines, he ate his fill and slaked his 
thirst with the cool amber fruit. He had reached the 
edge of the little vineyard, and was about to cross a 
tangle of briers and stubble, when something caught 
his eye in the thicket—a man’s face—and he stopped. 

For a minute they stared at each other, makhig no 
movement, no sound. 

“In the name of God—Sir Thorald!’’ faltered Jack. 

But Sir Thorald Hesketh could not speak, for he had 
a bullet through his lungs. 

As Jack sprang into the brier tangle toward him, a 
slim figure robed in the black garments of the Sisters of 
Mercy rose from Sir Thorald’s side. He saw the white 
cross on her breast, he saw the white face and whiter 
lips above it. Then he turned his head away. 

It was Alixe. 

At the same instant the road in front was filled with 
French infantry, running. 

Alixe caught his arm, her head turned toward the 
road where the infantry were crowding past at double 
quick, enveloped in a whirling torrent of red dust. 

“There is a cart there,’’ shesaid. ‘‘Oh, Jack! find it 

uickly. The driver is on the seat, and I can’t leave Sir 
horald.”’ 

In his amazemens he stood hesitating, looking frem 
the girl to Sir Thorald ;- but she drew him to the edge ef 
the thicket and pointed to the road, crying: ‘‘so! Ge!” 
and he stumbled down the pasture slope to the edge ef 
the road. 

Past him plodded the red-legged infantry, but he 
saw, through the whirlwind of dust, the vague outlines 
of a tumbrel and horse standing below in the ditch, and 
he ran along the grassy depression toward the vehicle. 
And now he saw the driver, kneeling in the cart, his 
blue blouse a mass of blood, his white face staring eut 


at the — troops. 

As he seized the horse’s head and started up the slepe 
og firing broke out among the thickets close at hand. 
The infantry swung out to the left in a long sagging 
line; the chassepots bégan banging right and left. Fer 
an instant he caught a glimpse of cavalry riding hard 
across a bit of stubble——Uhlene, he saw at a glance— 
then the smoke hid them. But in that brief instant he 
had seen,.among the galloping cavalrymen, a mounted 
figure, bareheaded, wearing a white shirt, and he knew 
that Rickerl was riding for his life. : 

Sick at heart, he peered into the straight low ram- 
part of smoke. He watched the spurts of rifle flame 

iercing it; he saw it turn blacker when a cannon bel- 
owed in the increasing din. The infantry were lying 
down out there in the meadow; shadowy gray forms 
passed, repassed, reeled, ran,-dropped and rose again. 
Close at hand, a long line of men lay flat gn their bel- 
lies, in the wheat stubble. When each rifle spoke, the 
smoke rushed and rippled through the short wheat 
stalks or eddied and curled over the ground like the 
gray foam of an outrushing surf. 

e backed the horse and heavy cart, turned beth, 
half blinded by the rifle-smoke, and started up the in- 
cline. Two bullets speeding over the clover like sing- 
ing bees rang loudly on the iron-bound cart-wheels; 
the horse plunged and swerved, dragging Jack with 
him, and the dead figure, kneeling in the cart, tumbled 
over the tailboard with a —— wave of its stiffen- 
ing limbs. There it lay, sprawling in an impossible 

ture inthe ditch. A startled grasshopper alighted on 
its face, turned around, crawled to the ear, and sat there. 

And now the volley-firing grew to a sustained 
crackle through which the single cannon boomed and 
boomed, hidden in the surging smoke that rolled in 
waves, sinking, rising, like the waves of a wind- 


whip sea. : 
ae Alixe?” he shouted. 


‘Where are 

‘Here! 

She stood on the edge of the brier tangle as he 
labored up the slope with the ‘horse and cart. 

Sir Thorald’s breathing was horrible to hear as they 
stooped and lifted him; Alixe was crying. 
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They laid him on the blood-soaked straw; Alixe 
crept in beside him and took his head on her knees. 

“To Morteyn?’’ whispered Jack. *‘Perhaps we can 
find a surgeon nearer—”’ 

“Oh, hurry!’ she sobbed; and he climbed heavily 
to the seat and started back toward the road. 

The road was empty where he turned in out of the 
fields, but just above he heard the cannon thundering 
in the mist. As he drew in the reins, undecided, the 
cannonade suddenly redoubled in fury; the infantry 
fire blazed out with a new violence. And above the 
terrific blast he heard trumpets sounding, and he 
caught the dull vibration of the earth. Horses were 
neighing out beyond the smoke; a thousand voices rose 
in a far hoarse shout: 

‘*Hourra! Preussen!’’ 

The Preussen cavalry were charging the cannon. 

Suddenly he heard them coming, close at hand; they 
loomed everywhere in the smoke, they were among the 
infantry, among the cannoneers. A tall rider in silver 
helmet and armor plunged out into the road behind 
them, his horse staggered, trembled, then man and 
beast collapsed in a shower of bullets. Others were 
coming, too, galloping in through the grain stubble 
and thickets, shaking their long straight sabers; but 
the infantry chased them and fell upon them, clubbing, 
shooting, stabbing, pulling horses and men to earth. 
The cannon, which had ceased, began again. The 
infantry were cheering; trumpets blew persistently, 
faintly and more faintly. In the road a big bearded 
man was crawling on his hands and knees away from 
a dead horse. His helmet fell off in the dust. 

Jack gathered the reins and called to the horse. As 
the heavy cart moved off, the ground began to tremble 
again with the shock of oncoming horses, and, again, 
through the swelling tumult, he caught the cry: 

‘‘Hourra! Preussen!’’ 

The Prussian cuirassiers were coming back. 

“Is Sir Thorald dying?’ he asked, looking back at 
Alixe/ ‘can he live if I lash the horse?’ 

**Look at him, Jack,’’ she muttered. 

“IT see; he cannot live. I shall drive slowly. You— 
you are wounded, are you?—there, on the neck.”’ 

‘*It is his blood on my breast.”’ 

It had dyed the white cross scarlet. 


- 





XXI. 
THE WHITE CROSS. 


At ten o’clock that night Jack stepped from the 
ballroom to the terrace of the Chateau Morteyn ‘and 
listened to the distant murmur of the river Lisse below 
the meadow. The day of horror had ended with a 
dozen dropping shots from the outposts, now lining the 
banks of the Lisse from the Chateau de Nesville to Mor- 
teyn. For the French infantry had been pouring into 
Morteyn since late afternoon. They had entered the 
yark when he entered, driving his tumbrel with its 
Lieok denial burden; they had turned the river into a 
moat, the meadow into an earthwork, the chateau itself 
into a fortress. 

On the concrete terrace beside him a Gatling gun 
glimmered in the starlight; sentinels leaned on their 
elbows, sprawling across the parapets; shadowy ranks 
of sleeping men lay among the shrubbery below, white- 
faced, exhausted, motionless. 

There were low voices from the darkened ballroom, 
the stir and tinkle of spurred boots, the ring of sabers. 
Out in the hard macadamized road cannon were passing 
into the park by the iron gate; beyond the road masses 
of men moved in the starlight. 

After a moment Jack turned away and entered the 
house. For the hundredth time he mounted the stairs 
to Lorraine’s bedroom door and listened, holding his 
breath. He heard nothing—not.a cry, not a sob. It 
had been so from the first moment, when he had told 
her that her father lay dead somewhere in the forest 
of Morteyn. 

She had said nothing. She went to her room and sat 
down on the bed, very white and still. Sir Thorald lay 
in the next room, breathing deeply. 

As for Alixe, she was kneeling beside him, crying 
silently, both hands clasped, a crucifix between her 
fingers, her lips crushed to it. 

Twice a surgeon from an infantry regiment had 
come and gone away after a glance at Sir Thorald. A 
captain came later, and asked for a Sister of Mercy. 

“She can’t go,”’ said Jack, in a low voice. But little 
Alixe straightened up, still crying silently, and followed 
the captain to the stables, where a dozen mangled sol- 
diers lay in the straw and hay. 

It was midnight when she returned to find Jack 
standing beside Sir Thorald in the dark. When he saw 
it was Alixe he led her gently into the hall. 

‘He is conscious now; I will call you when the 
time comes. Go into that room—Lorraine is there, 
alone. Ah! go, Alixe; it is charity! and you wear the 
white cross—”’ 

“It is dyed scarlet,’’ she whispered through her tears. 
“God help me—I will go.”’ 

So he returned to Sir, Thorald, who lay moving his 
restless hands over the sheets and turning his head con- 
stantly from side to side. 

‘Go on,”’ said Jack. 

“Will she come?”’ 

‘*Yes—in time.”’ 

Sir Thorald relapsed into a rambling, monotonous 
account of some military movement near Weissem- 
bourg until Jack spoke again: 

“Yes; Iknow. Tell me about Alixe.’’ 

**VYes—Alixe,’’ muttered Sir Thorald. ‘'Is she here? 
I was wrong. I saw her at Cologne; that was all, Jack 
—nothing more.”’ 

‘There is more,”’ said Jack. ‘‘Tell me.” 

“Yes, there is more. I saw that—that she loved me. 
There was a scene. I am not always a beast—I tried 
not to be. Then—then I found that there was nothing 
left but to go away—somewhere—and live—without 
her. It was too late. She knew it—’’ 

“Go on,”’ said Jack. 

Suddenly Sir Thorald’s voice grew clear. 

‘‘Can’t you understand?’’ he asked. ‘I damned both 
our souls. She is buying hers back with tears and blood 


—-with the white cross on her heart and death in her“ 


eyes! And I am dying here—and she’s to drag out the 


years afterward—”’ : 
He choked. Jack watched him quietly. 
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Sir Thorald turned his head to him when the cough 
ing ceased. : 

‘She went with a field ambulance; I went, too. I 
was shot below that vineyard. They told her; that is 
all. Am I dying?’ 

Jack did not answer. 

‘Will you write Molly?” asked Sir Thorald drowsily. 

“Yes. God help you, Sir Thorald.’’ 

‘‘Who cares?’ muttered Sir Thorald. ‘I’m a beast 
ae = Sy beast. Can I see Alixe?’’ 

eh ak 


“Then tell her to come—now. Soon I’ll wish to be 


alone; that’s the way beasts die—alone.’’ 

He rambled on again about a battle somewhere in 
the south, and Jack went to the door and called: 
‘‘Alixe!”’ 

She came, pallid and weeping, carrying a lighted 
candle. 

Jack took it from her hands and blew out the flame. 

“They won’t let us have a light; they fear bombard- 
ment. Go in softly.’’ 

“Is he dying?”’ 

“God knows.”’ 

“God?” repeated Alixe in a small still voice. 

Jack bent in the shadows and touched the child’s 
forehead with his lips. 

“Pray for him,’’ he said; ‘‘I shall write his wife to- 
night.”’ 

And so Alixe went in to the bedside to kneel again 
and buy back two souls with the agony of her child’s 
heart, there in the valley of the shadow of death. 

**Pray,’’ she said to Sir Thorald. 

‘‘Pray,’’ he repeated. 

“For Thou art with me. Thy rod and Thy staff 
they comfort me—’ ”’ 

Jack bent his head. 

“*Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow—’ ”’ 

He closed the door. 

Up and down the dark hall he wandered, pausing at 
times to listen to some far ysifle-shot and the answering 
fusillade along the picket line. Once he stopped an 
officer on the stairway and asked for a priest; but, 
remembering that Sir Thorald was Protestant, turned 
away with a vague apology and resumed his objectless 
wandering. 

At times he fancied he heard cannon, so far away 
that nothing of sound remained, only a faint jar on the 
night air. Twice he looked from the window over the 
vast black forest, thinking of the dead man lying there 
alone. And then he longed to go to Lorraine; he felt 
that he must touch her—that his hand on hers might 
help her somehow. 

At last, deadly weary, he sat down on the stairs 
by her door to try and think out the problems that 
to-morrow would bring. 

His aunt and uncle had gone on to Paris, Lorraine’s 
father was dead and her home had been turned into a 
fort. Saint-Lys was heavily occupied by the Germans, 
and they held the railroad also in their possession. It 
seemed out of the question to stay in Morteyn with 
Lorraine, for an assault on the chateau was imminent. 
How could he get her to Paris? That was the only 
place for her now. 

He thought, too, of hisown danger from the Uhlans. 
He had told Lorraine—partly because he wished her to 
understand their position, partly because the story of 
his capture, trial and evasion led up to the tragedy that 
he scarcely knew how to break to her. But he had 
done it; and she, suddenly pale as death, had gone 
silently to her room, motioning him away as he stood 
awkwardly at the door. 

That last glimpse of the room remained in his mind; 
it obliterated everything else at moments: Lorraine sit- 
ting on her bedside, one hand supporting her chin, her 
blue eyes vacant, her face whiter than the pillows. 

And so he sat on the stairs, the dawn creeping into 
the hallway; and his eyes never left the panels of her 
door. . 

There was not. a sound from within. This for a 
while frightened him, and again and again he started 
impulsively for the door, only to turn back again and 
watch there in the coming dawn. Presently he re- 
membered with a start that dawn might bring an at- 
tack on the chateau, and he rose and hurried down- 
stairs to the terrace, where a crowd of officers stood 
watching the woods through their night-glasses. The 
general impression among thefh seemed to be that there 
might be an attack. They yawned and smoked and 
studied the woods, but they were polite, and answered 
all his questions with a courteous light-heartedness 
that jarred on him. He glanced for a moment at the 
infantry, now moving across the meadow toward the 
river. He saw troops standing at ease along the park 
wall, troops sitting in long ranks in the vegetable gar- 
den, troops passing the stables, carrying pickaxes and 
wheeling wheelbarrows piled with empty canvas sacks. 

Sleepy-eyed, boyish soldiers of the artillery were 
harnessing the battery horses, rubbing them down, 
bathing wounded limbs or braiding the tails. The 
farrier was shoeing a great black horse that, turned its 
gentle eyes toward the hay-bales piled in front of the 
stable. One or two slim officers, in pale-blue, fur-edged 
pelisses, strolled among the trampled flower-beds, smok- 
ing cigars and watching a line of men shoveling earth 
into the canvas sacks. The odor of soup was in the air; 
the kitchen echoed with the din of pots and pans: Out- 
side, too, the camp kettles were steaming and the rattle 
of gammels came across the lawn. ‘ 

‘‘Who is in command here?’’ asked Jack, turning to 
a handsome dragoon officer who stood leaning on his 
saber, the horsehair criniere blowing about his helmet. 

“‘Why, General Farron,” said the officer in surprise. 

‘‘Farron!” repeated Jack. ‘‘Is he back from Africa 
—here in France—here at Morteyn?’’ 

‘‘He is at the Chateau de Nesville,’’ said the officer, 
smiling. ‘‘You seem to know him, monsieur.”’ ; 

“Indeed, i do,’’ said Jack warmly. ‘‘Do you think 
he will come here?’ 

‘I suppose so. Shall I send you word when he ar- 
rives??’ " 

Another officer came up—a general, white-haired 
and somber. 

“Ts this the Vicomte de Morteyn?” he asked, look- 
ing at Jack. - 

‘His nephew. The vicomte has gone to Paris. My 
name is Marche,”’ said Jack. 
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The general saluted him; Jack bowed. 

“I regret the military necessity of occupying thi 
chateau; the goverament will indemnify monsieur le 
vicomte—”’ 

Jack held up his hand: ‘‘My uncle is an old soldier 
of France: the government is welcome. I bid you 
welcome in the name of the Vicomte de Morteyn.” 

The old general flushed, and bowed deeply. 

“I tha you in the name of the government. 
Blood will tell. It is easy, Monsieur Marche, to see 
that you are the nephew of the Vicomte de Morteyn.”’ 

“Monsieur Marche,’’ said the young dragoon officer 
respectfully, ‘‘is a friend of General Farron.” 

“IT had the honor to be attached as correspondent to 
his staff—in Oran,’’ said Jack. 

The old general held out his hand with a sudden 
gesture entirely charming. . 

“I envy General Farron your friendship,’’ he said. 
“T had a son—perhaps your age. He died—yesterday.” 
After a silence he said: ‘‘There are ladies in the cha- 
teau?”’ : 

**Yes,’’ replied Jack soberly. 

The general turned with a gesture toward the woods. 
“It is too late to move them; we are, it appears, fairly 
well walled in. The cellar, in case of bombardment, is 
the best you can do for them. How many are there?” 

“Two, general. One is a Sister of Mercy.” 

Other officers om to gather on the terrace, glasses 
persistently focused on the nearer woods. Somebody 
called to an officer below the terrace to hurry the can- 
non. 

Jack made his way through the throng of officers to 
= stairs, mounted them, and knocked at Lorraine’s_ 

oor. 

“Is it you, Jack?”’ 

“*Yes.”’ 


“‘Come.”’ 

He went in. 

Lorraine lay on the bed, her face quiet and pale, her 
hair falling heavily in curling strands over her eyes. It 
startled him to see her so calm. For an instant he hesi- 
tated on the threshold, then went slowly to the bedside. 
She held out one hand; he took it. 

‘‘T cannot cry,’”’ she said; ‘I cannot. Sit beside me, 
Jack, Listen! Iam wicked; I have not a single tear 
for‘my father. I have been here—so—all night long. 
I prayed to weep; I cannot. I understand he is dead; 
that I shall never again wait for him, watch at his door 
in the turret, dream he is calling me. I understand 
that he will never call me again—never again, never! 
And I cannot weep. Sit closer. Do you hate me? I 
am tired—so tired, like a child—very young.”’ 

She raised her head and laid it on his breast. ‘‘I 
need this,’’ she said; ‘‘I never had it.. I am too tired— 
too young to be so alone. I cannot help being heart- 
less, wicked. It is myself I suffer for, Think, Jack, 
myself, in such a moment! I am selfish; I know it. 
Oh, if I could weep now! Why canI not? I loved my 
father. And now I can only think of his little machines’ 
in the turret, and his balloon, and—oh! I can only re- 
member the long days of my life when I waited on the 
turret stairs, hoping he would come out—dreaming he 
would come some day, and take me in his arms and 
kiss me and hold me close—as I am to you; and now 
he never will. And I waited all my life!’ 

‘‘Hush!”’ he whispered, touching her hair; ‘‘you are 
feverish.”’ 

‘‘Kiss me. I need it.’’ 

He touched her forehead with trembling lips. 

‘*Hold me close.”’ 

Her head pressed him; his arms held her tightly. 
She sighed like a restless child. . 

‘‘Never again—never! For he is dead. And yet I 
could have lived forever—waiting for him on the turret 
stairs. Do you understand? He was my life; now I, 
too, am dead.”’ 

“‘Lorraine,’’ he murmured. 

“Yes, dead! As for my body, I shall kill that.’’ 

‘*‘Lorraine!’’ 

“Tt is sin? I know it. What does God care?’ 

Holding her strained to his breast, he trembled at 
the fierce hopelessness in her voice. In a moment he 
recognized that a crisis was coming; that she was 
utterly irresponsible, utterly beyond reasoning. Like 
a specter, her Joveless childhood had risen and con- 
fronted her; and now that there was no Jonger even 
hope she had turned desperately upon herself with the 
blank fury of a wounded animal. End it all! That 
was her one impulse. He felt it already taking shape; 
she shivered in ‘his arms. 

‘There is a God—’’ he began fearfully.. 

She looked up at him with vacant eyes, hot and 
burning. 

He tried again: ‘‘I love you, Lorraine!’’ 

Her straight brows knitted and she struggled to free 
herself. 

‘‘Let me go!’’ she whispered. ‘‘I’llnotlive. I can’t! 
I can’t!’’ 

Then he played his last card; and, holding her close, 
looked straight into her eyes. 

‘‘France!’’ he said. 

She grew quiet. Suddenly the warm blood dyed her 
cheeks, her eyes grew dim. Then, drop by drop, the 
tears came; her sweet face, wet and flushed, nestled 
quietly close to his own face. 

‘“‘We will both live for that,’’ he said; ‘“‘we will do 
what we can.”’ 

He kissed her again on the brow. 

(Concluded next week.) 
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THE COMMERCIAL INSTINCT. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan is credited with being one of the 
best men of business in the musical profession, and it is 
certain that he commands higher sums for his music 
than any other British composer. The story goes that 
he acquired those business propensities very early in 
life. As a child, he had a sweet treble voice, pei | he 
was frequently asked to sing before company. One day 
he refused to oblige unless he was paid for it. Said the 
greatly amused visitor: ‘‘But how much do you want 
for a song, little man?’’ 

‘‘Sixpence,.’’ was the prompt reply. 

‘‘What! Sixpence for only one song?”’ said the visitor. 





‘‘Well,”’ replied the future knight, ‘‘I can’t take less - | 
than sixpence. But I'll sing you a song and two en- © 


cores for a shilling. 








